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The Edward Bellamy of China: or The Political 
Condition of the Middle Sungs.* 


BY REV. ISAAC T. HEADLAND. 


[Methodist Episcopal Mission.] 


Yas GLANCE at the Political Condition of the Middle Sungs 
JF ~ cannot fail to bring to our minds Sir Thomas More and his 

utopian theories, or Edward Bellamy, the American socialist, 
who out-mores More as a visionary. Each of these men have 
presented us with beautiful pictures of ideal governments, where 
the Wall Street lion may lie down with the lamb without fleecing 
it, and where social standing depends not upon birth, business or 
education but upon respectability and virtue. The sentiments of 
each of these men may be expressed by a sentence from Mr. Bellamy’s 
book, “ Looking Backward :” 

“With a tear for the dark past turn we then to the dazzling 
future, and veiling owr eyes press forward. The long weary winter 
of the race is ended. Its summer has begun. Humanity has burst 
the Chrysalis. The heavens are before us.” f 


*(1) T*ung Chien (jij #), by Ssu Ma-kuang (J & 4). 
(2) Kang Mu (#4 8), by Chu Hsi (fe #). 
(3) Chien Shih I Tu ( # BY HD, by Chu Ke Ju Chi (35 HF ye #). 
(4) Sung Shih Pen Mo ( # A A), by Feng Chi (5 ¥). 
(5) Kang Chien I Chih Lu (#1 & & 11 £%), by Wu Ch‘eng-ch‘uan (4% 3 HP). 
(6) History of China, by Boulger. 
(7) Chinese Reader’s Manual, by Mayers. 
(8) Gutzlaff’s History of China. 
(9) Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 
(10) Williams’ Middle Kingdom. 
+ Looking Backward. Chap. xxvi, p. 292, (The italics are mine.) 
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The fine theories these two men so beautifully expressed on 
paper were already worked out by Wang An-shih (JE #& 4) and put 
into operation by the Sung dynasty, four centuries before Sir Thomas 
More and eight centuries before Mr. Bellamy was born. With 
what results let us see, for there could be no better commentary on 
Mr. Bellamy’s socialistic theories than a contemplation of the results 
wrought out from essentially the same ideas put in force in China, 
a country where its blessings were needed at that time more than 
they are needed at the present time in any Western land. 

In the first place let me state as concisely as possible Mr. 
Bellamy’s ideas of things and his theory of government as set forth 
in his book, “ Looking Backward.” He holds :— 

1. That the present condition of things is bad, and that this 
evil condition grows mainly out of man’s inability, under the present 
order of things, to supply his needs. 

2. That the present evil order of things is largely the result 
of the present system of government, or rather lack of system, in 
government and business. 

3. That if man’s needs were supplied and permanently provided 
for, he would be contented and happy and would seek nothing more. 

4. That his needs could easily be provided for if all property 
and all productions were put into the hands of the government. 

With these theories of our American clearly before our mind 
let us turn now to our Chinese Bellamy. And in order to understand 
his character and work let us first look at his youth. 

Wang An-shih (also called Chieh Fu, Jp Ff, a native of Lin- 
ch‘nan, §& Ji], in Kiang-hsi, 7 Py) was born in the twenty-first year 
of Chen Tsung of the Sung dynasty, A.D. 1019. During his youth 
he was so diligent in study that he neither took time to comb his 
hair nor wash his face, so that he was constantly dirty. This habit 
clung to him during his whole life. Like Socrates, when he put 
on a new garment he never put it off, even to wash it, till it was 
worn out; then he changed only for a new one. But this studious 
habit soon began to show forth its fruits, for in a short time he 
became celebrated as poet, scholar and statesman, During the reign 
of Jen Tsung (f& %) he passed his examination, receiving the 
Chin-shih or third degree. He was highly praised by the President 
of the Imperial Academy for his literary essays, and thé Emperor 
conferred on him the office of Assistant Magistrate (ij '&) of Hui- 
nan (#fé #i)- 

At that time it was the custom for the officials who were 
outside to present a written report to the Emperor at the close of 
their term of office, asking him to examine it, with the prospect of 
their promotion. This Wang An-shih refused to do. Nevertheless 
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the Emperor made him District Magistrate (4) B&) or Chin-hsien in 
Ningp‘o. He dredged the river and built dikes, protecting the 
land from overflow, and lent grain to the people until they should 
have a harvest, when they repaid him. 

This with other kind acts soon won for him the confidence 
and regard of the people, and in a short time he was made Assistant 
Sub-prefect (3 Fi) of Shu-chon. The Prime Minister, Wen Djen-po, 
that precocious youth who, when his ball fell into the well, threw 
stones in until he raised it to his level, recommended his ability so 
highly that the Emperor summoned him for the purpose of examin- 
ing him for promotion, but he refused to come. 

The President of the Imperial Academy recommended him for 
the title of Censor (7 '), but Wang An-shih refused to receive 
it, giving as a reason that his grandmother was sick and old, and 
he wanted to serve her. But at once he was made Department 
Magistrate (41 JH) of Ch‘ang-chou. All the officials at the capital 
recognized his ability and respected him, because he was not 
covetous of rank, riches nor honor, and were sorry because he would 
not come to the capital that they might see him. The Emperor 
attempted again and again to advance him to the position of a high 
official (3 "), but he continually refused to accept it. 

Soon, however, he was advanced to the position of Surveyor of 
the Board of Revenue (= F] JE & Fj B). He then sent a docu- 
ment of 10,000 characters (3§ % #), in which he said that the 
wealth of the country was daily growing less and the habits of the 
people were daily becoming worse, because they, as well as the 
Emperor, neither understood nor conformed to the ancient customs. 
Were they to study these ancient customs and acquire wealth accord- 
ing to their strength the wealth of the country would be suflicient. 

The Emperor at once sent a messenger to tell him that he was 
advanced to the office of Recorder of the Imperial Acts (fay fés #2 FE 
7£). A whole day he refused to receive this office. The messenger 
offered him the proclamation, which he refused to receive, but went 
into his own private rooms. The messenger followed him, put the 
proclamation on the table and went away. Wang An-shih sent his 
servant to return the proclamation to the Emperor, together with 
his refusal of the office, which the Emperor refused again and again 
to receive, until Wang An-shih consented to accept the office. 

Not long after this he was advanced to the position of Recorder 
of the Imperial Will (8) i ##), which he accepted at once. Soon 
after this his mother died, and he gave up his official rank till the 
time of the following Emperor (3 5%), who summoned him several 
times, but he continually refused to come. We have dwelt thus 
long on this portion of his life, because historians attribute all 
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these refusals to “excess of humility, the sincerity of which is 
doubted.’”’* 

The teacher of this Emperor’s son (## #£) while teaching the 
young Prince (#4 2E j@) used so many striking expressions and 
theories that he merited and received much praise. But unwilling 
to accept what was due to another he said that what the Prince 
praised was not his teaching but that of his friend Wang Ane-shih. 
This raised the latter to a high place in the estimation of the 
Prince, and when he ascended the throne as Shen Tsnng he imme- 
diately selected Wang An-shih as Prefect (4 fff) of Chiang-ning- 
fu. Everyone thought that Wang An-shih would refuse, but he 
accepted at once. 

Let me call especial attention to the Prime Minister, whom we 
must mention several times in this essay. His name was Han Ch4, 
his epitaph was “ Faithful and Wise,” and he had been Prime Minis- 
ter during three reigns. He had become famous during his youth 
in connection with Fan Chung-yen (7 ff #) in a war with (Chao 
Yuan-hao of Hsi-hsia) the rebels on the north-western border. 
They had drilled the soldiers and horses so thoroughly that they 
were enabled to defeat the enemy in several battles, and established 
peace for many years in the north-west. In commemoration of the 


ability of these two men, and especially of their generalship, the ' 
soldiers sang the following song :— 


There is a Han (Ch‘i) in the army, 
The west robber heard and his courage grew cold ; 
There is a Fan (Chung Yen) in the army, 
The west robber heard and no longer was bold. 
xk GB F a 
_ = Zz 
ee (Op Hy oe 
When the young Emperor Shen Tsung came to the throne he 
“became the tool of a clique, which endeavored to compass the 
disgrace of Han Chi,” ¢ “and they succeeded so far in their 
designs” that this Prime Minister of three reigns “ felt compelled 
to resign his office.” Wang An-shih, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, became the centre of this clique, and was recommended 
by the Second Prime Minister (# Z$ F%) instead of the “faithful 
and wise” Han Chi. When the Emperor asked Han Ch‘i whether 
Wang An-shih was a proper person to succeed him he replied: 
“He may be of service as Chancellor of the Imperial Academy 


| 


* Chinese Reader’s Manual, p. 243, 
+t Boulger, Vol. I, p. 398, 
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(3 $f & +), but he has not had the requisite amount of experience 


for the office of Prime Minister.” When Han Ch‘i was warned of 
the danger of his candor he made the following noble reply: “A 
faithful subject ought ever to serve his Prince with all the zeal of 
which he is capable. Good or bad fortune depends on heaven, and 
when we have done what we ought should fear deter us from 
continuing in the path of well-doing ?” 

The Emperor at once made Wang An-shih Chancellor of the 
Academy. This brought him to the capital to consult with the 
Emperor concerning the government. This pleased the Emperor, 
because he wanted his assistance. Nevertheless there was opposi- 
tion to him. The Vice-Prime Minister (#& 4) expressed the same 
opinion that Han Ch‘i had, viz., that no heavy responsibility should 
be placed upon him. The Imperial Reader (#% [#)) said that he was 
proud, narrow-hearted and intolerant, all of which were most likely 
trne. The Emperor did not believe it, but at once made him Vice- 
Prime Minister ( ji] #4), saying at the same time: “ All people do not 
know your ability, for they say you only know how to study books, 
but do not understand the concerns of the state.’ This was only a 
polite way of telling him that people thought him a visionary. 
Wang An-shil simply answered: “To know how to study books is 
to know how to govern the country.” “And,” continues the his- 
torian, “at once he began to think of establishing a new system 
of government.” 

His first step was to establish an office to legislate concerning 
the taxes and take care of the revenue (= WW (€ fi) BW @ FS). 
putting his associate (i 4) as the first official (= BF) (% fa) 'B) 
and sent eight (minor) officials to inspect the system of agriculture 
(§ fA), water facilities (7¢ Fi), taxes (fF BE) and various industries 
(Fe 7%), declaring at the same time that “the state should take 
the entire management of commerce, industry and agriculture into 
its own hands, with the view of succouring the working classes and 
preventing their being ground to dust by the rich.” * 

During his term of office these views were carried into execn- 
tion. “The poor were to be exempt from taxation, land was 
allotted to them and the seed-corn provided. Everyone was to 
have a sufficiency ; there were to be no poor, no over-rich. The 
masses expected their chosen minister would confer on them the 
greatest benefits and the least discomfort entailed by human 
existence. China was to rejoice in an ideal happiness, because the 
people were to possess the main advantages of life, which were 
stated to be plenty and pleasure.” t 
* Boulger, Vol. I, p. 400. 
t Boulger, Vol. I, p. 400 
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The Assistant Magistrate (i #4 Jf) of Chen-chon, at the close 
of his term of office, came to the capital to call on Wang An-shih 
for the purpose of consultation. They agreed so perfectly in their 
views that they at once became friends. All the documents which 
were originated by Wang An-shih for the establishment of the new 
system of government were written by this Assistant Magistrate, 
Lii Hui-ch‘ing. 

As might be expected from the two parties that existed, widely 
different views were held as to the character and ability of Wang 
An-shih, ‘* Many of the officials,” says our historian, “thought An 
Shih a wise and good man,” while others said that he had only a 
partial view of affairs, and was glad to have men flatter and obey 
him. The Minister (7% #f f£) of the “School for the Sons of the 
Empire” (pf $ B) accused An Shih of changing the customs of 
the ancients and of avariciously extorting money from the people, 
and asked the Emperor to cast him off. The Emperor kept his 
document without returning an answer, at which treatment he gave 
up his official rank. An Shih at once sent a man to tell him that 
he would raise him to the position of Recorder of the Imperial Will, 
but as he regarded this merely as a scheme to tempt him with rank 
he refused to accept it. This is the only instance among all the 
officials who opposed Wang An-shih, where he attempted a 
reconciliation. With this single exception among twenty men, 
spoken of in history as “ good officials,” but who opposed Wang An- 
shih and his system of government, everyone was stripped of his 
rank and sent to an out-post, without any attempt at reconciliation 
except in the case of a single individual. 

Let me now call attention particularly to the laws which Wang 
An-shih established to bring about this ideal government. 


1. The Seed Grain Law (#F By 3). 


When the Salt Commissioner (48 4) of Shan-hsi fonnd it 
necessary to have a guard of soldiers to protect him and his 
interests, he complained that the rations were inadequate, and asked 
the people to estimate how much they would need for themselves 
for one year. He offered to lend them money as Wang An-shih 
had lent grain to the people at Chin-hsien, till after the harvest, 
when they were to repay it in grain with interest. This money 
which he lent them was called Seed Grain Money (FF By #8). 

This was carried on for some years, exactly in harmony with 
the plan that Wang An-shih had originated years before. The 
surplus of grain in the granaries increased, and, like Confucius, with 
his little system of government, An-shih insisted that this same 
principle could be carried on throughout the whole empire. The 
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people wanted to borrow the money, so they lent it to them till 
the harvest, when they were to repay it with interest at 2 °/, a 
month. Those who did not wish to pay in money could pay in 
grain and vice versa. In case of famine they were not compelled to 
pay the interest that year, but could wait till a year of plenty, when 
they could pay up their arrears. This protected the people not only 
from the evils of famine but also from the avarice of rich men who, 
when the poor were compelled to borrow, charged an exhorbitant 
interest—50 to 100°. This law was called the Seed Grain Law 
(# WH 2). 

Wang An-shih and his associate (& 3X J) published this law 
and placed it before the people and the officials saying: ‘This is 
the Seed Grain Law. If it is inexpedient please point out how it 
is so.” 

In answer to this the Secretary of the Tax Office (#¢ #) said : 
“If we lend the money to the people it is to save the people, but if 
we lend out money and receive interest it will only be an additional 
means of corrupting the officials.” Moreover, “when the people 
get the money, although they are good, they cannot avoid making a 
bad use of it, and when the time comes to pay it back, even the rich 
will not avoid running over the time, and on this account punishment 
will have to be inflicted, and thus the punishments of both the Chou 
and the Hsien will be increased.” 

An Shih answered: “ What you say, Sir, is certainly right. 
I will think about it awhile.” And for more than a month after 
this nothing more was said of the Seed Grain Law. 

Fortunately for this law the Salt Commissioner (JE i jf) at 
Ching-tung presented a document, in which he said :— 

“Now is the planting season, and all the people are very poor. 
The rich people are getting exhorbitant interest. I therefore ask 
the Emperor to lend the people 500,000 tiao, and in the autumn 
he shall receive 250,000 tiao interest.” The Emperor promised 
todo so. This agreed with the idea of the Seed Grain Law, and 
An Shih forthwith thought that the law could be enacted, and 
called this Salt Commissioner to come to the capital to consult with 
him and determine whether or not it should be done. 

The Prime Ministers at that time were Fu Pi (‘% ff) and Tseng 
Kung-liang (@ 2 5%), and the Vice-Prime Ministers were Ch‘en 
Sheng-chih (Pq Ff 2) and Wang An-shih. When the First Prime 
Minister saw how the Emperor trusted An Shih, and knew that he 
was not able to defeat this project, he presented his resignation 
on plea of illness. The Emperor said to him: “Since you are 
surely going to give up your position whom would you recommend 
to take your place?” He recommended Wen Yen-po. The Em- 
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peror did not answer, but after waiting awhile said : “I will call An 
Shih to take your place ; how will that be ?”” The Prime Minister 
also did not auswer, so the Emperor offered the position to Wang 
An-shih. Hein turn recommended his colleague, who was given the 
position, but as he disagreed with An Shih he kept the position for 
only a short time. 

The discussion concerning the Seed Grain Law was a bitter 
one. On the one hand was Han Ch‘i the “ faithful and wise,” with 
the great historian Ssu Ma-kuang and all those whom the latter in 
his history calls “the good officials and great scholars ;” and on 
the other hand was the “clique” with Wang An-shih and _ his 
associate Lit Hui-ch‘ing at its head. But on their side was the 
Emperor, who had the most unbounded confidence in Wang An-shih. 

When the Seed Grain Law began to be enforced the official 
(= Bf fi ') of the Yamén which took care of the taxes present- 
ed a document, in which he said: ‘The people all like to use the 
Seed Grain Money. I therefore ask the Emperor to order the Grain 
Commission of every province to execute this law and appoint 
officers (#2 34 fF), whose special duty it will be to receive and send 
out this money.” All these officials were in perfect harmony with 
An Shih and the law. They flattered him and thought that the 
more money they sent out the more credit they would receive. 
The rich men of course had no occasion to use this money, but 
these “executive officers” forced them to use it (just as Mr. 
Bellamy would make all rich men give all their property into 
the hands of the government). This led the rich people to ery 
down the law, and produced a general sentiment against it. 

Han Ch‘i, the “ faithful and wise,” presented a document, in 
which he spoke as follows: ‘I understand that the Imperial 
will in the establishment of the Seed Grain Law is that the people 
may be favored and that the rich may be prevented from taking an 
exorbitant interest from the poor. If now you do thus is it not 
an indication that the empire is covetous of riches? No matter 
whether the families are rich or poor all are expected and forced 
to use the money. This looks as if the government sends out 
money, because it covets the interest. This conduct is coutrary to 
the original idea in the enactment of the law. The officials force the 
rich to take the money even as the poor, else they would not do so. 
The poor families will borrow, but to borrow is easy, to repay is 
difficult. The result will be thus: You will be forced to reprove and 
urge them, which will create much disorder among the people. If 
the Emperor is economical in his expenditures and the expenditures 
of the empire, his income will be sutlicient. Why have these 
avaricious officials going about creating disorder and discontent ?” 
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This letter of Han Ch‘ so unsettled the Emperor that he 
resolved to order the Seed Grain Money to be discontinued. An 
Shih presented his resignation on plea of illness, but his friends 
persuaded the Emperor not to allow him to give up his office. He 
then came to the court to call on the Emperor, and told him that 
many “officials here and in the provinces are secretly united in 
a desire to destroy the ancient rules of the empire and impede 
these good laws, and are having numerous consultations.” A queer 
speech for him to make who, says Williams, ‘“ advocated reform and 
change to the entire overthrow of existing institutions.” * 

Wen Yen-po told the Emperor that the Seed Grain Law was 
an injury. The Emperor answered: “I have sent two eunuchs, who 
have gone to every province to examine, aud the people all say that 
the law is very convenient.” Wen Yen-po answered: “Han Ch‘i 
has been Prime Minister during three reigns, and yon will not listen 
to his speech, but you listen to the talk of two eunuchs.” The 
historian adds: the Emperor had nothing to say, nevertheless 
he believed An Shih. 

Passing over many of the documents that were presented let 
me give the substance of one presented by the Inspector Censor 
Ch‘eng Hao. In substance he said: “The wise man in times of 
plenty will prepare for times of scarcity, and not repent when 
calamity comes that it is too late. Now since men think that 
this new government is inexpedient I fear that calamity will come 
before long. All the affairs of the government are thought to be 
wrong by many, both inside and outside of the Imperial Court. If 
this new government has any results, they will be to bring out the 
avaricious men. Honest business will be destroyed. The injury is 
much greater than the benefit.” 

The Emperor sent Ch‘eng Hao to the office of the Prime 
Minister. When An Shih saw him he was very angry. Ch‘eng 
Hao said: ‘“ We are now to consult about the great affairs of the 
empire and not simply about your family affairs; you must be mild 
and even-tempered in this consultation.” 

We have thus presented three of the many letters that were 
sent in; the result of the whole discussion may be briefly stated in 
the words of Fan Chen (jf fiz). 

“The Emperor,” said he, ‘should listen to the words of reproof, 
but a great officer has a plan to forbid reproof; the Emperor desires 
to love the people, but the great officer has methods to injure the 
people. Since you are not able to follow my advice I have no 
face to stand up in court ; I will give up my position.” 

* Middle Kingdom, Vol. II, p. 174. 

(To be continued. ) 
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The Poverty of Shantung.—Its Causes and Treatment.* 
BY REV. A. G. JONES. 
[English Baptist Mission, Chou-p‘ing. } 
(Concluded from p. 187, April number.) 


YA NOTHER set of causes is found in the religious beliefs of 
Da the people operating adversely to their progress. They lack 

the power of the hope of an endless life. It is passing 
strange that heavenly hope should make a richer people, but it is 
so. Nothing stimulates more than a future. Their world has none 
but what is a dreary repetition of the past, its changes and its 
precedents. The Chinese, as a people, are also largely affeeted by 
their ideas about fate and destiny, and nothing tells more against 
that effort and labor, which are the very first conditions of material 
advantages. Their vagne and contradictory betiefs leave them, as a 
rule, destitute of moral courage. There is little of the great fear of 
God before their eyes, while there is very much of the little and 
inferior fear of breaking customs and superstitions and of offending 
their neighbours. This keeps them from advancing to where, even 
now, they might. Right and truth have to give way to formality, 
compromise, easiness and the proprieties and conventionalities of 
the district. ‘This too keeps them poor. Their ancestral beliefs 
lead to a desire for a numerous progeny; this leads to early engage- 
ments and marriages; this leads to over-population and weakly 
population, and this is itself a main source of their poverty and 
arises from a religious belief. 

Besides religious beliefs there are moral causes at the root of 
their wretchedness. Intellectual darkness and lack of science is not 
the worst cause. Wickedness and unrighteousness is the worst of all. 
Its operation in causing poverty is manifest. The general fear of 
trickery, swindling, insecurity, lying and injustice represses all eom- 
merce, and specially investment and co-operation. Perfidy and 
mendacity necessitate the most wasteful expense of effort to check 
it, both in the markets and in the government. The unreliability 
of samples and want of confidence as to execution of orders in bulk 
is a direct obstacle to trade. Adulteration tends to destroy trade 
and profit. For instanee, the foreign tea trade which is being 
gradually lost partly on this account. I might also mention how 
labor is despised by the learned, how time and therefore gold is 
wasted sinfully by them, how their pride and intolerance first 
enchain them in their ignorance and suffering, and then their 
ignorance enchains them still worse in their pride. When we speak 
* A paper read at the Shantung Missionary Conference, 
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of the poverty of Shantung we must reckon with these things. Truly 
there is a necessity for the preaching of the Gospel and establish- 
ment of the Christian Church—the union of the good and blest— 
to regenerate this nation that the earth may yield them her increase. 

Again there are many causes of poverty in the principles and 
form of the government—partly intellectual as to their origin, partly 
moral as to their operation. The fear of an unjust administration 
of the laws and the uncertainty it brings, delay in procedure and the 
waste of time and money it causes, the universality of bribing and 
consequent uncertainty of issues, the “squeezing”? caused by the 
system of farming the taxes of the various districts; these things 
all paralyze money-making down even to its very simplest forms. 
Besides, duties and imports are levied most arbitrarily and conflict- 
ingly. Their present practice of moving the officials from place to 
place in a country where everything depends, or may be made to 
depend, on the official sanction, is most prejudicial to the welfare 
and progress of the people. You also find good projects aborted in 
their being carried out by officials eithout good motives, and others 
ruined by being placed in the hands of men with only Confucian 
learning who, to be effective, would need a technical training. It 
must be apparent, too, how costly, wasteful and cumbrous are their 
methods of government. Note their police system, 

These are things that are impoverishing the people. They are 
known by the Chinese themselves to be evils. Have we no duty here ? 

Akin to the foregoing are the perverted social principles of the 
country we live in, showing their fruit in aggravated poverty. For 
instance: the generally received idea that to be born into a family 
constitutes a right to live off the ground of that family, and so on 
from generation to generation, almost ad infinitum, must lead to 
want and indigence. The right, and even the duty, of marrying 
without any special obligation to labor for your offspring, beyond 
putting in your father’s spring crop and reaping and eating his 
harvest, this must be fatal to even ordinary well being. The notion 
that new departures are to be initiated by their government, directed 
by their officials, and managed by their relatives, would of itself run 
the very best projects for the alleviation of poverty into the ground, 
Yet these are of the very essence of their general notions, 

There is another group of causes that go to aggravate poverty 
which, though not original evils, do augment it and make its cure 
more difficult and slow. They arise from the arrested progress of the 
country, and you will readily discern their bearing as I mention them, 

Bad roads making distribution and exchange of commodities 
difficult, costly and slow. Difficulty of emigration making land 
incredibly dear and over-popwlated in one district and valueless and 
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desolate in others. This also operates to prevent the masses of the 
overcrowded and hungry from reaching the waste lands, of which 
there are still plenty at present. Laborious porterage. Different 
standards of weight, measure and value in different places. Cumbrors 
and therefore costly currency. Low state of their mechanical know- 
ledge, slow manipulation, hampering all advance in industry and 
manufacture ; this again leaving them open to merciless foreign 
competition, which both disemploys their trades-people and drains 
their country of money to enrich foreign operatives and mill owners 
already well remunerated. 

This completes what I have to say in this paper about the 
causes of the poverty of Shantung and much of the poverty of the 
other provinces. It is a long, depressing account of the very deep- 
seated and intractable causes of that evil we are considering, but 
there is no use in shutting our eyes to the facts, and there is no 
use whatever in speaking of the treatment till we have ascertained 
the extent and nature of the disease. 

Now as to the cure, or rather the attempted cure, of such of 
these features as we may reasonably hope to deal with. 

And here let us first look at some of the difficulties that have 
to be reckoned with. 

Many of these causes are themselves difficulties, for instance 
ignorance, but the one I fear most is cupidity in the officials, 
leading to such hardness of heart as, in many cases, makes the 
welfare of the people only a small and very secondary object in their 
eyes. There is also the tendency of the government to first of all 
arm and defend itself against aggression in preference to ameliorat- 
ing the state of the masses. ‘Then there is the exceedingly complex 
way in which these causes are all interlocked and related, the effects 
of one still operating after another has been removed. 

For all this there is nothing but persistent Christian endeavor, in 
the assured faith that the seeds of better things systematically sown 
in this vast field of the world will afterwards assuredly and really 
bear fruit. We must learn the lesson of history and believe that 
the Lord has reserved China for some great and glorious end. We 
must realize her present sorrow and must feel it laid on our hearts 
and energies to work for their alleviation ; thinking deeply over the 
matter and doing our share on sound and telling lines ; working 
seminally and patiently, remembering that the whole trend of 
circumstances and of civilization is being ordered in our favonr. 
So much for our general attitude. Let us now ask, What can we do, 
what ought we do, being face to face with this state of affairs ? 

First, let us all do our proper missionary work and preach the 
full Gospel with a deeper sense than ever of its being the greatest 
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need of this whole people. We it is who must regenerate the men 
who are to regenerate the country. Wickedness is by far the great- 
est ill and the greatest cause of poverty. I myselfam engaged in 
an effort to deal with poverty, but I well know sin is ow great enemy 
and ther great enemy. 

But piety, goodness and faith are not everything. Our mission 
work should always include an effort to enlighten the minds of every- 
one. Many of us could write on social, economic and semi-political 
topics and bring our views before those whom otherwise we could 
not reach. All should attack the Chinese through their intellects as 
well as through the spirits and consciences of the more aspiring and 
devoted. Society, even the society of all societies—the kingdom of 
heaven—does not consist of minds of one kind, of faculties equally 
proportioned, or of those whose goodness excludes care for all welfare 
but their own. Nor does God work by one set of means, or for 
one single end. 

Moreover, those of us who have not minds productive of such 
matter can surely aid the circulation of those books and journals, 
the aim of which is material and social improvement, and in my 
opinion our efforts should certainly include some system for the 
extensive accomplishment of this. What you write in Shantung may 
bear fruit in Kuang-si, and what is published in one province should 
be scattered all over others. What you teach and advocate to-day 
may only bear fruit when your body is lying in its grave. God is 
not unrighteous to forget a work and labor of love. 

There is another form of effort which is very necessary. The 
religious public at home is only slowly awakening to the realization 
of the wide meaning and complexity of what is meant by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. The missionary eye is generally set simply on 
the soul alone. 

When we write home to our missionary periodicals we should 
do what we can to urge a broader and more comprehensive kind 
of effort. Christ’s mission and will is to relieve suffering as well as 
sin, and that not only by the removal of sin. We have what apostles 
had not. There were certain ancient simple ways of dealing with 
suffering, but we have far more telling and specific ways of dealing 
with it. Brethren and sisters, be assured of these things; think 

over them and give yourself more to them, and your profiting shall 
appear unto all, hereand at home. I say homewards, because home 
boards hold the reins, and our efforts can only progress largely as 
we carry them with us. This is an exceedingly necessary pre- 
liminary, to educate our supporters. 

As to our own efforts out here. Inside the liberty which we 

have as missionaries, and inside those limits which are possible to 
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us, I would name some branches of effort that I think might pro- 
fitably be taken up by us. 

The citizens of the Kingdom of God should know and be taught 
by us the true principles of that new society—that new order of 
things which is to be THx society of the future—I mean the princi- 
ples of its economy and new conditions, and this all in addition to 
that which concerns their personal deliverance from sin and its 
consequences. 

Those of us who can should prepare ourselves to be able to 
teach this people how best to make this earth properly bring forth 
her increase. For long years I have thought this, and now think it 
still more, Intelligent agriculture everywhere differs widely in its 
possibilities and results from mere conventional clod-hopping We 
should avail ourselves of those who believe in us to train them to 
the right doing of it no less than to teach them the principles of it. 
The bearing of this I need not dilate on. 

Of science in general it is only necessary to say that I believe 
that systematically teaching it in our schools will never be lost, and 
will certainly tell on the diminution of poverty and suffering, but 
its dicta should be popularized for the many as well as carefully 
taught to the few. 

Our people and all who will receive it should be taught the laws 
of their bodies’ welfare—hygiene and sanitation. I say our people, 
because Christians believe in us and accept our lead in a special 
way, but [ intend no limit by this, 

The knowledge and practice of mechanics stands at the very 
entrance of that road, by which mind, having contrived, arrives at 
its dominion over the adverse conditions of nature. Labor is the 
great active factor in the production of that which is to alleviate 
poverty, but remember it is labor plus knowledge, contrivance and 
skill. 

Mechanics is closely connected with agriculture, irrigation and 
manufacturing. It stands at the very opposite pole from the rude 
and careless workmanship of the Shantung people. 

Domestic industries are a great need, but hard to devise. Straw 
braid has been successful, and lace-making promises to be, as would 
soap-making probably if thoroughly pushed ; this last carrying with 
it the hardly secondary advantage of promoting what is next to god- 
liness—cleanliness. Electro-plating has been successful I believe. 
Cotton-spinning is being attempted on semi-domestic lines, Many 
minds will devise and think of many things to aid poverty. 

But I think generally our present duty is three-fold. First, to 
attack the radical causes every way we suitably can by all kinds 
of testimony, propaganda, diffusion of knowledge and agitation. 
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Secondly, to teach and to train men in agriculture, mechanics and 
practical science, or useful arts much needed. Thirdly, to throw 
out efforts of such practical nature as we can, so as to initiate them 
into the secrets of our productive industries, accommodating ourselves 
as far as possible to their low state of skill and wretched means in 
general. 

I do not at all mean that the ordinary works of corporal charity 
are to be superseded, that help and alms are a thing of the past, or 
that all energy and money are to go into dealing with causes. Who 
would wait till a fire engine came before throwing what water they 
had on the burning? Let us go on with our charities here as we 
do in Western countries, and even all the more so, as little else is 
understood by this people as being charity. I do not take it, 
however, that I was asked to write this paper to throw light on 
the organization of Dorcas societies or soup kitchens, as enough 
is generally known about such things, so I shall say nothing; 
only remember “deliverance will not come” by the increase of 
charities, 

Before concluding I may say that I have avoided all notice 
of schemes that implied the enrichment of one section of society 
at the expense of another, such as mortgaging and loaning at 
high rates. 

I have also purposely omitted any co-operative plans that pre- 
sumed a degree of mutual confidence and spirit of union which we 
know to be lacking in the middle and lower classes, and on which 
successful co-operation must ever rest as its base. 

Lastly, I have said nothing about the institution of artificial 
village communities, or refuges, for fostering petty handicrafts, either 
on Christian or other basis, because I considered such devices as 
retrograde, both unsuited to the use of appliances and to that division 
of labor which is one basis of modern progress, Moreover, these 
schemes took form chiefly in a period when the possibilities of labor 
were not understood as they are now, and besides, having been tried 
both in France and India, have almost all failed. They rest too on 
the introduction and acceptances of new social principles too radical 
to come within our purview. Such plans would not take root in this 
country and would for ever be exotic. 

I have often been asked about what is called my “ Social 
Scheme.” Friends, there is no panacea for the ills of this province, 
no short and easy method to deal with its poverty. Let us all, 
according to the differing gifts and grace given unto us work in such 
directions as I have indicated, and in my opinion we shall both serve 
our generation well and do the most that is possible to us in the way 
that will probably be most effective. 
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Appendix explaining Weights and Measures. 


Nore.—Throughout the foregoing the large “mou” or acre 
(Fc Wi) is made the basis of calculation as being the one most met 
with in Shantung itself, and therefore most familiar to the hearers. 
It consists of 720 square pu (7) or “pau;” whereas the official 
or kwan-mou (f jg) consists of 240 square pu (7). 

The “ta-mou” (i.e., large mou) contains 2,375 square yards, 
English, and au English acre contains 2.04 ta-mou. 

The ‘‘kwan-mou” contains 7334 square yards, English, and 
an English acre contains 6.6 of them. 

The ‘‘ta-mou” is converted into the “ kwan-mou” by divid- 
ing it by 3.24. 

A square li (§!) contains 82} English acres. The bushel spoken 
of is the English imperial bushel. 

The tael spoken of is about the same as the tsao-ping, or 
standard tael. 

As to measures of capacity and corn-measures. In Shantung 
the unit is the “ kwan-t‘ung” (‘f° fj), measuring about 61.07 cubic 
inches, English. The kwan-tou (' =+), composed of ten of these, 
would therefore measure 610.79 cubic inches. 

An English bushel is about equal to a tou (=}) of thirty-six 
t‘ung (fq). In Shantung the tou (=}) varies from ten up to forty 
and fifty t‘ung (fj). I may say that one t‘ung (#§) of clean, dry, 
bright rice is held to weigh 13 catty (JF) according to the ‘‘ Hong- 
ch‘éng”’ (45 Ff), ze, 1.8 lb. avoirdupois. This is standard. 

One kwan-tou (ff =+) of clean, dry, fair wheat, i.e. ten t‘ung 
(Fa), is held to weigh 2872 oz. avoirdupois, 7.e., 17 Ibs. 154 oz 

The chiao-tou (f§ =+) in the central part of this province is 
reckoned at 15 kwan-t‘ung ('# fj), and should weigh 431} oz. 
avoirdupois. 

It is particularly desirable that any inaccuracy in these figures 
and measures should be pointed out if they exist. 
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Progress in Japan. 
BY REY. H. LOOMIS, YOKOHAMA. 


TT is just twenty-one years last month since the edicts against 
if Christianity were removed from the public places, and though 

not officially revoked they have now ceased to be regarded as 
the law of the land. Up to that date opposition and persecution 
were not only legal but really expressed the attitude of the public 
mind towards a religion whose past history had been of such 
character as to render its introduction a matter of serious anxiety 
and even dread on the part of those who were not acquainted with 
its true purpose and spirit. 

There are some features of the work just at present that give 
anxiety to the laborers now in the field, but when we gather up 
the various facts that indicate what marvelous changes have taken 
place in the attitude of the government and the public mind we can 
but feel that God’s hand has not only wrought wondrously in the 
past but is still a mighty factor in the history of this interesting and 
progressive people. 

According to the statistics of 1893 there are now 648 missionaries 
(including wives) connected with the work in Japan, 377 Churches, 
of which 78 are self-supporting and 37,400 Church members, of 
whom 3636 were added during the year. There are also 7393 pupils 
in Christian schools and 27,000 Sunday school scholars, There 
are 286 native ministers, 367 theological students and 665 unor- 
dained preachers and helpers. The sum contributed by the native 
Christians is given as 62,400 Yen, or about $40,000 U. S. currency, 

Besides the regular Church organizations and mission work 
there is now a resident secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association from the U. 8., who has been successfully at work in 
developing and organizing the Christian young men into societies 
for their mutual benefit and also for aggressive religious work, 
He reports that “fin 1893 the associations of Japan formed them- 
selves into a National Union, having its head-quarters and Executive 
Committee located at Tokyo. The Union now includes thirty-three 
associations (of which number thirteen are college associations) with 
a total membership of 1055, Twenty-five other associations, not yet 
in the Union, are known to be in existence. Their membership is 
estimated at 600.” 

The Tokyo association has for its officers men who are nearly 
all of national prominence, and it is proposed to build up in this 
political and educational centre a model institution that will make 
its influence felt throughout the whole land. 
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About ten years ago a Scripture Union was started in Japan, 
and it now reports a membership of upwards of 13,000. It has a 
travelling secretary, and in some parts of the country the local 
organizations cover the entire field. 

But numerical strength alone is not a sufficient index of the 
growth and power of Christianity in this land. A recent article in 
the Japan Mail asserts that there could be no greater mistake than 
the assertion sometimes made that Christianity has gained acceptance 
only among the ignorant and lowly. In the country at large nearly 
forty per cent of the Christians belong to the “Shizoku,” or 
intellectual class of Japan. In the city of Tokyo nearly seventy-five 
per cent of the members are Shizoku. Ina single Church connected 
with the Congregational body there are to be found two members 
holding office directly from the Emperor, and not less than twelve 
who hold appointments from the Council of State with the sanction 
of the Emperor, and it is asserted that this Church is not superior to 
many others associated with the same or other missions. 

It was only a testimony to the character and popularity of the 
Christian element that in the first Diet twelve members and the 
speaker were Christians. In ‘Tokyo and Kyoto some of the most 
influential members of the city and prefectural assemblies are 
believers, while in Gueshi Ken out of a total of sixty members in 
the assembly eight are Christians. 

There is a ‘Christian Physician Society of Japan,” which 
numbers ever seventy members. ‘Their object is the free distribution 
of the Bible among the physicians of the country. 

The strongest political organization in Japan is called the 
Jiuto, or Radical Party, and it is likely soon to have a controlling 
influence in the affairs of the government. Its Vice-President is an 
elder of the Presbyterian Church in Kochi and one of the most 
active and consistent members. 

There are now Christian moral instructors in several of the 
government prisons, and their labors have been attended with most 
beneficial results. Many have been converted, and it is reported that 
there have been applications for 450 Reading Lists of the Scripture 
Union from the prisoners located in the Hokkaido alone. 

Until recently the Bible was prohibited in the Higher Normal 
School in Tokyo. There is now no restriction in regard to its 
posession or use. 

During the year 1893 there were sold at the Bible House in 
Yokohama 4308 Bibles, 16,265 Testaments and 16,534 Portions of 
the Scriptures, and more than a million copies of the same have 
been circulated heretofore. 

The Report of the United ‘Tract Societies for 1893 gives the 
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total sales as follows: Books, 3114; Tracts, 161,816, or a total 
of 164,930 copies of Christian literature. There were also 113,404 
copies donated, so that the aggregate circulation was 278,477. 
With so much scattering of the seed of divine truth there must be 
important and lasting results. 

And the blessing of God is resting upon work in all parts of 
theland. A letter from the Hokkaido reports that the missionary on 
his journey ‘‘ was never treated with more kindness or consideration 
by the people. This was not only delightful but a profound matter 
of gratitude to God.” He adds that he never got so close to the 
Japanese heart before, and many heard the word gladly, while not 
a few were deeply impressed with the beauty, power and blessedness 
of the Christian religion. ‘ My heart overflowed with joy at the 
sight of responsive hearts, faces lighted up with joy and feet treading 
in the pathway of peace and righteousness.” The membership of 
the Church is increasing, souls are being awakened and converted 
and the preachers and members are uniting and co-operating as 
never before. 

One of the missionaries at Nagoya writes that during the week 
of prayer the interest was so great that it was decided to continue 
in supplication for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, And so with 
one accord they met in one place to pray and wait for the desired 
blessing. The volume of prayer flowed on for two hours at a time, 
and nothing but the intervention of the leader, or the singing of a 
hymn, seemed to check it. Buddhist priests came in, listened 
quietly, and withdrew in silence. 

As the result of these prayers there has been such an awakening 
as was never known in that part of Japan before, and all are filled 
with a desire to lead others to Christ. Plans were matured for 
aggressive work among unbelievers, and evangelistic services were to 
be held in different parts of the city every night. Already reports 
have been received of a good number turning to the Lord. 

Ten young men connected with the Presbyterian body in 
Tokyo have recently formed themselves into an association for the 
special object of carrying the pure gospel of salvation to the great 
masses that are without Christ and are ignorant of even the very first 
truths of the Gospel. These young men are preachers or teachers, 
and already an interest has been awakened that gives promise of 
most blessed results. It is possible that in just this way God is going 
to turn the minds of the people from all fruitless discussions and 
divisions and lead them to the special and important work of saving 
precious and immortal souls. 

And so with these evidences of the Lord’s presence and blessing 
“ we thank God and take courage,” 













































































Karly Buddhism in China. 
BY E. H. PARKER, ESQ., H. B. M. CONSUL, HOIHOW. 


YHE following account of Eerly Buddhism in China is the trans- 
‘ ~ 
Wy lation of a dugiee in the T'sih-shwoh Ts‘tian-chin T-yao,* a 
~ very valuable work composed by the Chinese Jesuits Hwang 
and T'’siang and printed by the Sicawei Mission at Shanghai. 

Mr. ‘I’. Watters published a very interesting sketch of the same 
subject in the early numbers of the CHINESE RECORDER, but these 
are now so difficult to procure that afresh account will perhaps not 
come amiss. 

Then of course there is Dr. Eitel’s valuable little book, Three 
Lectures on Buddhism, but the historical part of it is by no means 
complete. It is hoped therefore that these two painstaking authors 
will not resent the present intrusion upon their domain. 

‘he Buddhist Faith! had its origin in India.* The originator 
of it was S’dkyamuni Buddha’ Buddha was the heir-apparent of 
S’uddhédana,* Rddja of Kapilavastu® in India. He was born during 
the dynasty of the Hi Chous.® At the age of nineteen he left his 
-family’ to study doctrine. He begged his food and preached the 
law,’ gathering disciples around hie. They shaved off their beards 
and hair, abandoned their families and lived in common, begging 
their way along. ‘They were called S’ramana.® After Buddha’s 
death his disciples—Kds’yapa,” Ananda" and others —continued his 
method and drew up or edited” the Buddhist canon. His teaching 
was carried over India, but China as yet heard nothing of it. 

* * * * * * 

During the Ydéan-shou period'* of the Emperor Han Wu-ti, 
General Hoh K‘ii-ping® was sent to punish the Hiung-nu. He 

*R RR oe Be. 

1 OAS 2S in eM. IP ME. % in Me er yy i the 
millennium B.C. 7 fH $<; still meaning “ become a a. » 8 34. FA. 

10 $m #£; during the seventh century the second character must ” ave been pro. 
nounced zhieh instead of yeh, e.g., in the Turkish word | 3%, “youth of the reigning 
family.” 3" (aj $e. 

12 Dr. Kitel says that for centuries after his death we have no proof whatever of 
the existence of a written canon; the words are #§ 3¥ 

13 In another part of his work Father Poss il a statement from the 

th Ne GF (a work not mentioned by Wylie) to the effect that a bonze named S‘ré 
Vang (= Ai) HH) came in Ts‘in Shi-hwang’s time, but the mere name S‘r? is redolent 
of later times and later spelling. 

14 5¢ FF th; it is explained by the author in the preface that this means the 
same as jc t¥ #, at which Iam much astonished. I have evidence that he is mis- 
taken. Father Hwang uses what he calls the 7 # system of dates, the first year of 
Hwang Ti, B. C. 2697, counting as the year 1. Thus the first year of Yiian-shou is 
the year 2576. 

© + fA; see my paper on Turko-Scythians, vol, xx, China Review, p, 22, 
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reached Kao-lan! and went beyond Kii-yen,! cutting off many heads 
and making considerable captures. The K‘un-ya® prince killed the 
Hiu-t‘u? prince and came to surrender to us with his horde of 50,000. 
His® Golden Man was captured. ‘The emperor taking it to be 
one of the great divinities’ had it placed amongst others in the 
palace at Kan-ts‘tian.” The Golden Man was over ten feet in 
length.6 And when Chang Kien’ returned from the mission to the 
Western Regions, on which he had been sent, he related that he had 
heard of the Fou-t‘u’ faith in India. In the Emperor Av’s time® 
an officer of the Sacrificial College, named Ts‘in King,”’ had the Bud- 
dhist canon communicated to him orally by I ts‘wn,4 envoy of the King 
of Ta-yiieh-chi, and this was the first China heard of the Buddhist 
teaching and the first of canons and images.” 

In the fifth year of the period Yung-p‘ing, during the reign of 
the Eastern Han Emperor, the Pious Ming,“ his majesty dreamt 
during the night that a golden man had flown into the audience hall. 


Lit BY; Lan-chou-fu. He marched 2000 li beyond J 3E, which was itself 
some distance north of Kan-chou-fu. This would bring him near Barkul. 

2 FL 9h and fk J were both Hun princes, subordinate to the Great Khan. The 
first occupied the region north of and around modern Kan-chou, and the second that 
north of and around modern Liang-chou, both of which had been earlier occupied by 
the Ephthalites or Viddhals, H 3 or Je AR KK, who were driven west and founded a 
kingdom first in Bactria and then in Afghanistan. The Hiu-t‘w marsh or lake ig 
north-east of Liang-chou, somewhere in the Eleuth country. 

3 Hiu-t'w’s. 4Fe jit. © Ff 4k; not a temple, as supposed by Mr. Watters, but 
a palace and audience hall. 

6 2 at @%; this expression seems to suggest several golden men. 

7 #& HE; the first Chinese to visit Turkestan and give a description of it; B. C. 
140-120. 

8 y? fe (or [Al); Vudo or Buddha ; in Japanese bo-dz; hence our word “ bonze,” 

9 A note says “‘ Year 2692.” Ai 7% began to reign in B. C, 6. 

10 fi] -E a FE 4 HR; av extract from the Wei-chi calls him King Lu, and adds 
the following words: & @#f 32 EL A th, which suggest the interpretation: “It is he 
who shall rise again,” but this was in the year A. D, 2, which does not give much 
time for the great news to reach Balkh. The story of 3% JM mentioned in this note 
isin connection with an ‘Indian divinity” (FR ** jit) named Sha-liih (> 7), and may 
possibly have reference to rumours touching the birth of Christ. 1 ft 7. 

42 Tt will be noticed that Fathers Hwang and Tsiang in this portion of their work 
omit mention of the eighteen Buddhist emissaries who are supposed by Dr. Eitel and 
Dr. DuBose to have visited China in or about B, C. 250. Mr, H. J. Allen (who 
discusses what may be described as the mythical part of Early Buddhism in vol. xv 
(page 97) of the China Review) also fails to notice these alleged visitors, Mr. 
Watters in Vol. 2, No. 1 of the CHINESE RECORDER ascribes the traditional visit of 
Shih Li-fang ( Fi) FB) (i.¢., the S'r? Vang) and his fellows to the work called JF % 
jii, but Father Hwang in a note to another chapter gives the 3} YY J @ as the 
original authority. We may therefore think fit to agree with Edkins and Watters, 
or we may not, as to the probability of Buddhism having been introduced into China 
before the Christian era. ‘There is no good evidence either way, and no opinion 
without evidence is of any scientific value. 3 A, D. 62, 

14 This emperor was a poor superstitious creature, and any way an emperor’s 
dream is no better than avy other man’s dream. Probably his majesty’s imagination 
was affected by the above story of the golden man. Moreover, there was a tradition 
that the humbug-hating Ts‘in Shi-hwang had imprisoned Shih Li-fang and his 
friends, who had been delivered from incarceration during the night by a golden man, 
Ts‘in Shi-hwang himself seems to have made men of metal (4 A) inimitation of some 
he had met with at Lin-t‘ao in Tibeto-Hun land (modern Kan-suh), 
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He asked of his courtiers explanation, and one Fu I! suggested 
Buddha. The emperor sent an under-secretary named Ts‘ai Yin? 
with Ts‘in King? on a mission to India to try and get it. They 
obtained forty-two chapters of the Buddhist canon and a standing 
image of S’dkya, returning to Loh-yang in company with the S’ra- 
manas Shéh Mo-t‘éng aud Chuh Fah-lan® The emperor established 
a monastery for their accommodation west of the Yung-kwan,* suburb 
of Loh-yang. Fah Lan and his companion’ translated the canon® 
and taught the law. From this date begins the preaching of Bud- 
dhism in China. 

Ming Ti’s younger brother, Ying, Prince of 7's‘u,* was at first the 
only one to become a devotee. Afterwards he was punished on a 
charge of rebellion, and his belief was at once discredited. 

The Emperor Hwan* once more took a fancy to it, and had 
a Buddhist shrine set up in the palace, and now S’ramanas from 
Western Asia followed each other rapidly with S/tras.° In Hien 
Ti’s reign” Tsoh Yung, prefect of Kwang-ling," built a Buddhist 
monastery on a large scale ; he constructed a gilded image and clothed 
it with magnificent vestments. He set the people to recite the Bud- 
dhist canon and induced folks to come from the neighbouring prefectures 


! fifi #; Dr. Eitel erroneously puts the suggestion of Buddha into the mouth of 
the emperor’s brother, Ying, Prince of 7's‘u (4 FE %). In vel. iof the China Review, 
page 59, some one, apparently Mr, N. B.. Dennys, connects this business with the 
first arrival of the Jews. In Father Wallays’ historical sketch it is stated thata 
number of Jews had sett'ed in China before the Christian era, and that “it is 
therefore not to be wondered at that Confucius should have heralded a holy man from 
the west, and that a Chinese emperor should have sent to the west to seek ont the 
Saviour of mankind.” It seems to me very probable that Buddhist missionaries 
to the west were responsible for many of the early Christian ideas, 

2 BE f=; Ts‘in King (see Note 10, p, 225) must have been over eighty years of 
age by this time. 

3 Dr. Eitel calls them “an Indian priest.” In character their names are Ship- 
madanga (Watters) (i AE Ii and © j: HM). 

4% BG HE BA. 4° Mr. Watters says they were quartered in the Hung-lu-sz, “an 
office corresponding to the present Board of Ceremonies.” It seems, however, to have 
then been a kind of Foreign Office. 

6 Mr. Watters says Chuh Fuh-lan translated the “ Siétra of the Ten Restings” 
(+ té #8). Shipmadanga is called by Dr. Eitel Aiis’yapa Mitanga, and I find him 
called Ka‘syapa Kumitanga (jim HE WS ME fig) in the V'a-tsang-yih-lan. 

7 Mr. Watters is as far out as Dr. Eitel. He calls him “Chief of the Ts‘u 
kingdom” and puts his conversion down to the next reign, A. D. 76-88. 

8 A.D. 147-167. 

® Mr, Watters says vaguely that “eighty years afterwards (A. D, 156-1€8) a Par. 
thian monk arrived at Loh-yang with a collection of Sitras.” ‘The only confirmatory 
evidence of this that I can find is from the #4 #* 7% 3%, where it is stated that one 
An Shi-kao (%& fit %) was the son of the King of Parthia, and became a S’ramana. 
He was in China about A, D. 185-90. Mr. Watters says again with great vagueness : 
‘More monks arrived in the reign of Ling Ti (18-190) from the country of Getae 
(Viddhal) and from India, and translated the Nirvéna and other Sitras with great 
spirit and fidelity.” I find mention in the Sui-shw of a Viddhal or Yiieh-chi S‘ramana 
named Chi Ts‘ien (3% #¥), who translated the Nirvéna in three books, much to the satis- 
faction of the learned, but no date is given, and I think it must be much later. 


A.D, 190-220. 1 AE Rh Be RE (Yang-chow). 
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too. Over 5000 families became lovers of Buddhism. In the first 
year of the Three-Kingdom-Wei', ruler P‘’s period, Hwang- 
ch‘u, Chinese first subjected themselves to Buddhistic restrictions, 
shaved their heads and became bonzes.? The ruler Sun K‘tian® 
also held the Buddhist system in reverence, but his grandson 
Haot detested it and commanded the destruction of Buddhist 
buildings. 

The 7'sin Emperor Wu taking over the abdicated empire, during 
the first year of the period T'ai-shi? a S’ramana named Ohuh Fa-hu® 
came to Loh city and translated very many volumes of Buddhist 
Sitras*, Oh‘éng Ti’ and Kien Wen’ were both admirers of Buddhism; 
Hiao Wu' still more so; he even had a vihdra® erected inside the 
palace, and introduced a number of S’ramanas to reside init. He 
paid no attention to the remonstrances of one of his officers named 
Wang Ya. Kung Ti had cast a golden image of Buddha with 
a body sixteen feet long; he went in person to accompany it into the 
monastery, following it for a distance of over 10 li. 

Kung, Prince of 7*ai-yian," made the people work in corvées 
at the construction of Buddhist monasteries, much to everybody’s 
discontent. He was afterwards executed for rebellion, and even as 
he approached the scaffold kept on reciting Buddhist Sétras. During 
the Tsin dynasties there were forty-two Buddhist monasteries in Loh,” 


1A. D, 220. So called to distinguish it from Northern Wei. PY 4, the first 
emperor, was the son of the celebrated T's‘ao Ts‘ao, 

2 Mr. Watters in a note mentions dubiously another authority, which makes out 
that some Chinese became monks as early as Han Ming-ti’s time. He also says 
(what is not improbable) that a western monk brought Sitras to the Ww capital and 
translated them, but this statement is not worth much without references. 

3 3% RE; of the southern of the Three Kingdoms, Iu. 

45; the last, or 4 Hf. ° AC HR; erroneously printed # in Mr. Mayer’s Manual. 
A. D. 265. 

6 We 2 HB; there is evidently some connection between the two first syllables and 
those of Note 3, p, 226, The extract from Sui.shu says that Fah Lan translated the +t 
(not ¢£ #8) during the period Yung-p‘ing (FR JE tp), which proves that Father Hwang’s 
system of counting dates must be wrong. This Chuh Fah-hw is evidently Mr, Watters’ 
“monk from the country of the Getae.’”’ Mr. Watters states that between A. D. 254 
and 260 a Chinese traveller went (from the Wei kingkom) to Khoten and obtained 
90 chapters of the Siitras, which he translated thirty years afterwards on his return to 
Ho-nan, giving his work the title of Jy 7¢ A& 4 #8. He says Dr. Edkins is wrong in 
calling it Jy 3g. However both are wrong, as #% 3g are the proper characters, and 
the traveller’s name was Chu Shi (& ft). In other respects Mr. Watters’ statement is 
correct. 

7 Of the second or Eastern 7’sin, 326-342, 371-2 and 373-396. 

Se @& ; a sort of private chapel or monastery. 

” Fe Ae FE HE; a very trusted counsellor; too much so in the opinion of his con- 
temporaries, who characterised him as a toady (ff 3). 

10 A, D, 419, the last of the 7’sin dynasty, 

Zs BR FE H¥; I cannot find out who this was. I suppose a relative of the 
emperor. 

2 The Tsin-shu mentions the arrival of a foreign Sramana named Déva ( $% i), 
who was a great expounder of the principles of Buddhism, and especially of the mt & 
Sitra. 
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and it was from this period that the Buddhist teaching, moving east- 
wards, gradually gained its formidable proportions. 

During the North and South Dynasty Period! China was in a 
state of anarchy. The Hindoo S’ramana Buddhéchinga’ came to 
Siang State.* Shih Léh,* the ruler of After Chao, made a great deal 
of him and styled him the Great Upadhydya.® The Ch‘ang-sha 
Sramana Wei Tao-an® recognized Buddhéchinga as his spiritual 
master and despatched disciples in every direction to spread abroad 
the Buddhist doctrine. 

In the first year of Shih Hu’s" period, Kien-wu, the people were 
first freely allowed to become.bonzes. He paid, even more than his 
predecessor, assiduous court to Buddhéchinga, supplied him with 
superb raiment and gave him a carved chariot to ride in. His people 
vied with each other in the construction of monasteries and temples. 
They shaved their heads and quitted their families. Some did this to 
evade taxation ; others to indulge in wickedness.* An officer named 
Wang T'u® headed a party who presented the following petition :— 
“The Han and Wei dynasties only allowed people in the Western 
cities! to erect monasteries, Chinese in the metropolis were none 
of them! allowed to quit their families. All persons, from dukes 
and ministers downwards, should now be prohibited from visiting 
the monasteries, burning incense, or worshiping, and all subjects 
of Chao who have become S’ramana should revert to their 
former tenets.”!* Hu’s decree ran:—‘ Any of my people who 
like to worship Buddha are hereby specially authorised to do so 
freely.’’ 

1 At this epoch the Toba family of Sien-pi Tartars ruled North-China, while the 
Chinese Tsin dynasty ruled the south. At the same time various Hunnish, Tungusic 


and Tibetan dynasties were striving for possession of parts of North-China. Most of 
them favoured Buddhism strongly. 


2 4%) lis] HP; Dr. Eitel dates his arrival A. D. 348. It should be 328. 

3 ¥# [A]; south-west of Hing-t‘ai district city in Shun-téh-fu. 

4 $% Bi Hi Bh; see my Relations with Tartar and Tibetan Tribes in the CHINESE 
RECORDER for 1885-6. His Tartar name was Pei (#]). He was a pure Hun. 

> ke A 79. 

8 4 3 de of HS WY; a place I cannot find. 

7 $3; general and successor of Shih Léh, i.e., after Shik Hung (4%), whom he 
murdered A. D. 335. Kien Wu was from 335 to 348. 

8 It is remarkable how much the introduction of Buddhism amongst these rude 


Tartar invaders resembles the introduction of Christianity amongst our early Anglo- 
cone invaders in almost every detail. 


’ 3% ff@ HS FE RE; a sort of historiographer. 

10 WG & A; Mr. Watters translates ‘‘ only foreigners,” which seems inconsistent 
alike with what really took place and with the next clause. 

1. #8 & PE A; this seems to mean that foreigners anywhere and Chinese in the 
western or semi-Tartar parts only might do so. 

12 Probably “ official persons ” is meant. 

13 ¥y jf; the extracts shew that this is meant, i.e., “ that which they submitted 
to in their youth.” 
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Fu Kien,‘ ruler of Anterior T's‘in, sent messengers to induce the 
Hindoo bonze Kumédradjéva® to come. He came and made revised 
translations® of the Buddhist Sitras. 

During the reign of the Emperor Wén, of Sung, the number of 
Buddhist images. pagodas and monasteries might have been counted 
by the thousand. Siao Mo, Prefect of Tan-yang,> presented a 
memorial requesting that a decree might be issued stopping the con- 
struction of further Buddhistic images and buildings. ‘The bonze 
Hwei Lin® meanwhile was entrusted at court with a share in the 
government and obtained overwhelming influence ; his doors were 
constantly besieged by the chariots and horses of visitors, while there 
was no end to the presents and bribes he received. He was nicknamed 
the “ black-coated premier.” ? 

The Ydéan-wei* established their empire in the gloomy north, 
where the Buddhistic faith had not yet been heard of, or where, if 
heard of, it had not been believed. But when they came to exchange 
diplomatic missions with 7'sin they made enquiry into the Buddhist 
system of Southern China, and the Emperor Z'ao Wu sent forgthe 
S’ramana Fah Kwo® to go to the capital.’° Kwo presented his respects 
with perfect propriety and observed to certain persons: “The pre- 
sent emperor is the reigning Buddha. Iam not saluting the son of 
heaven. I am doing obeisance to Buddha.” Tao Wu made a great 
deal of him. Ming Ytian-tit! was also an admirer of Buddha, and 
commanded the erection of images in the metropolitan district,’ and 


1 #f BL; grandson of the Sangut chief P‘w Hung (FR HE). It will be noticed that 
the Tibetans and Tartars[were really those who most encouraged the propagation of 
Buddhism in China. 

2 HB KE #2 ff; Dr. Hitel calls him a native of Takchas’ilé. He had been with his 
mother at Kii-tsz, the modern Kuche, which Mr. Watters calls ‘‘a country near 
Tibet.” 

3 Mr. Watters says this was done at Wei 7'ao-an’s suggestion. 

4 Founded by Liu Yii (24 #¥), who murdered a couple of 7'sin emperors and 
usurped the throne in A. D. 420. 

> PE BE FF RAR BE; in Kiang-nan. 

6 £€ #€; not to be confused with the bonze Hf #, who converted the Turkish 
Khan a century later. 

It is worth while mentioning too that about 406 Buddhabhadra (8% ER Bt We HE) 
was at Ch‘ang-an, then the court of the Tan; gut Emperor Yao Hing (tg #4). A Chinese 
S’ramana from Tangut, named Chi Yen ($F ff), had met a in Cophene, and the pair of 
them had come through various countries to Tonquin (3% fit), where they got a junk 
and went in her to Shan-tung (ff #€). As this Chi Yen was one of Fah Hien’s com- 
panions the party probably formed one with that distinguished traveller, who also 
came from Tonquin to Shan-tung, 

7c; this name was not adopted until A. D. 497, when the Toba Emperor 
adopted it on obscure metaphysical grounds. 

9 2£ HL; just about this time the celebrated Fu Hien (#E #8) was starting from 
the T's‘in capital of Yao-hiny on his Indian travels. Dr. Eitel in his lectures calls 
this emperor Yao Ling. 

1 Hwai-jén rg in Ta-t‘ung.fu. His ancestors, the ¥# jij, or “ pig-tailed ” 
branch of the Sien-pi, had been Princes of Tai ever since A. D. 315. The dynasty 
of emperors began with 34 BE in 386. They are the ancestors of the later Kitans. 

11 His successor, A. D. 409-423; described as having worn a yellowish beard. 
12% §3 compare Notes 10 and 11, p, 228. 
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that the S’ramanas should improve the popular morals by instruction, 
But when Tai Wu-ti succeeded’ he discovered, when on his way to 
the conquest of Ch‘ang-an,* some spirit-manufacturing implements in 
a certain monastery, and also tens of thousands worth of valuable 
property which had been stowed away there by the prefect and magis- 
trate of certain administrative divisions. There was also a vaulted 
apartment where clandestine adultery and fornication were carried on 
with the females of rich families.) The emperor ordered the execu- 
tive officials to burn to death ‘the whole of the bonzes with their 
monasteries, and also to burn and destroy all images of Buddha.® 
At that time the heir-apparent, Kung T'sung,’ was acting as regent, 
and having always liked the worship of Buddha he took plenty of 
time to promulgate the decree, so that every one far and near got wind 
of it in time to take steps for their own safety ; the S’ramanas put 
themselves in hiding, and a great many escaped scot-free, but the 
images, buildings and pagodas were all utterly destroyed. 

During Win Ch‘’ng-ti’s reign® he caused them to be rebuilt, 
and the bonzes with their disciples gradually re-assembled.® After 
Hiao Ming-ti’s time’ the empire was disturbed, and the corvées 
imposed upon the people became severer than ever. Consequently 
registered persons everywhere made haste to become Taoists, or pre- 
tended to be S’ramanas, with the real object of evading service. At 
this time there were two million bonzes and nuns, whilst monasteries 
and such buildings numbered over thirty thousand.’ 

Ts‘i® took over the empire abdicated by Sung and the Buddhist 
doctrine along with it. The Emperor Wu® would not have animals 
slaughtered for his food, and ordered the two S’ramanas—Fah Hien™ 
and Hiian Ch‘ang”—to organize an assembly of all the bonzes in the 
empire. Ming Ji! commanded that the bonze Ain should be 
Archimandrite!® of the empire. 


1 A. D. 424; native name Fwh-li. 

2 This was twenty-two years later, in 446; the Toba hosts meanwhile swept like 
an avalanche over North China, and only made peace when they reached Awa-chou, 
opposite Chinkiang. 

3 Mr. Watters makes no mention of these important events. 

4 9§ S53 he never reigned, though Mr. Watters calls him ‘ son and successor.” 
His personal name was $¢, and after his death his father bestowed on him the pos- 
thumous title of 3% #4. It was his son 2¢ JK iff who gave him the temple title of 
Kung-tsung. 

> A, D. 452-64; he allowed the people to become priests again. 

6 The Péh-shi says that during this reign the King of Kashgar (jg #)) sent an 
envoy with Buddhist images and vestments of asbestos cloth. 

7 A, D. 516-27; but his predecessor Siian Wu-ti had already run up the number 
to 13,000. In 518 the envoy Sung Yiin (RE), accompanied by the Bhikchu Hei- 
sheng (#& 7), were sent to the west for Buddhist books. They returned from Gédnd- 
hara with 170 works. 

8 Founded by Siao Tao-ch‘éng FR ¥4 KR), who killed the last two Sung emperors, 
Reigned 479-82. 9 A D. 483-93. 

10 2E eS YE ML; not to be confused with the two celebrated travellers, whose 

12 





names (see Note 4, p. 232) resembled these somewhat, © A. D. 494-8, 
13 JE; according to Mayer's Manu this is now a subordinate post, 
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The Emperor Wu,! of Liang, which succeeded 7s‘i, was a great 
admirer of Buddhism. He submitted to the discipline and surren- 
dered to it his person. He was a strict vegetarian and regular faster, 
and abandoned the imperial robes in favour of a priestly cowl. He 
voluntarily became a disciple of Buddha, mounted the pulpit and 
expounded the Nirvéina Sitra. His ministers and people followed 
him like an avalanche, cut their bodies and allowed the blood to 
sprinkle the ground, or used blood as ink for copying the Sétras. 
The S’ramanas would hang themselves up by iron hooks, keep a 
thousand lamps alight and sit a whole day and night rigid and 
motionless. From ancient times Buddha had never before been 
worshiped with such absolute devotion. 

The Emperor Wu, of Ch‘én?, took over the succession from Liang, 
and he also surrendered his person and submitted to the vows. He 
summoned a great assembly® and went out in person to the front 
of his palace to pay his devotions. The Emperor Wén* organized 
another somewhat similar assembly® and formally devoted his person 
too in one of the imperial halls.6 ‘The Emperor Sian‘ did much the 
same. In the first year of How Chuw’s period, Chéng-ming®, that 
monarch sold himself to Buddha as a slave. 

The Emperor Wu, of Northern Chou,° established an order of 
precedence for the three religions, making Confucianism first, Taoism 
second and Buddhism the last in rank. In the third year of Kien 
Tch the two religions of Buddhism and Taoism were prohibited, the 
bonzes and priests were made to rejoin the laity, and all their books 
and images were destroyed. All heretical worships" not contained in 
the Book of Worship were utterly abolished. 

The Emperor Wén, of Sui, took up the succession. He issued a 
manifesto authorising all persons within his realm to become bonzes” 
at will. He also ordered subscriptions at so much per head for the 
making of books and images. Buddhist books were now scores of 
times more numerous than the Six Classics. When Yang Ti'* visited 

1 A. D. 502-549; Mr. Watters mentions the arrival of Bédhidharma in 520, but 


he passed on to the northern capital of Loh-yang. He is called by Kitel the $8 *k pit. 


PR i 3G; A. D. 557. 
3 4 Yk @ ; 1 suppose the two first words are Sanskrit ideas or syllables. Wu Ti, 
of Liang, had already held such an assembly at the J‘ung-t‘ai monastery (fA & FF). 
4 His successor ; 560. 
5 4g #3 Se @; alluding to the limitlessness of knowledge. We may assume that 
the other alludes wax oO _ unconcealableness of something Bu ddhistically good. 
6 A th Bil Be. . 569-582. 
8 A, D. 587-8, when “es was dethroned. He died in 604. 
9 The Yii-wén (3% 3C) family of Sien-pi Tartars who reigned at Ch‘ang-an from 
557 to 581. This was the third emperor, 561-577. 
0 A, D. 574. 
1 3B FB; our old word “lewd,” meaning “simple” and “ unsophisticated,” 
‘‘ silly,” ‘* heterodox.” 
12 th 5; cf. Note 7, p. 224. 
13 The second Sui Emperor, 605-16, 
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Kiang-tw all the bonzes, nuns and Taoist priests were ordered to 
follow his cortege. A feast was given in the park, and the priests and 
nuns of both religions were united at one mess. 

The founder of the 7“ang dynasty replaced the Sui emperors, 
and commanded that a decision should be come to touching the 
excellencies and defects of Confucianism and Buddhism respectively 
and be placed on record amongst the imperial statutes. One of the 
high officers of state named Iu Yih? presented a memorial requesting 
that Buddhism might be abolished. Its purpose was: ‘“ Buddha 
was of the Western Regions; his words were mischievous, and he 
was far away from us. ‘The Han dynasty had the Tartar® books 
translated, and gave a vent to his false pretences, thus causing dis- 
loyal and unfilial persons to cut off their hair and give a second place 
to their prince and parents, whilst idle vagabonds donned the cowl, in 
order to evade their villein services, ‘hey trump up a system of 
three inferior transmigrations and six conditions of sentient existence, 
thus inciting infatuated folk to go on a wild-goose chase after virtue’s 
reward. ‘They fear no prohibitory rules, and are quite ready to break 
the laws of their country.” ‘The emperor followed Yih’s advice and 
issued commands to the executive to make a clean sweep of all the 
bonzes, nuns and Taoist priests in the empire. 

At the beginning of the period Chéng-kwan, T*ai-tsung,* a 
manifesto was issued ordering the execution of persons who should 
clandestinely become bonzesor nuns. In the thirteenth year® a bonze 
appeared from the Western Regions, who was able to cause the instant 
death of persons by incantations, and then to bring them to life again 
by a similar process, The emperor tested him, and it was so. Then he 
told Yih. Yih said: ‘ It is all black art. [ have heard it said that the 
worst heresy cannot injure trae orthodoxy. Let him try it on me.® 1 
will warrant he cannot manage it.” The emperor ordered the bonze to 
try his art on Yih. Yth was not in the least affected. A few moments 
after that the bonze suddenly fell prone, and never came to himself again. 

‘Then there was a Brahman’ bonze, who said he was in possession 
of one of Buddha’s teeth, which would smash anything struck with it. 

1 37 #8; modern Yang-chou-fu. 7 wh (i BW. 

3 Hi]; it was evidently then thought that India was ethnologically part of Tur- 
kestan. 

4 The second T‘ang Emperor, A. D. 627. His mother was a Turk. 

5 In this reign the celebrated Hiian Tsang (or Yiian Chwang) went upon his 
travels to India, &c., and on his return, In or about A. D. 656, translated a great 
many books (cf. Notes 7 and 10, Pp. 229 and 230), which were officially “ touched up” 
at the emperor’s order in A. D. 656, This work of his was carried on at the Ta-ts‘z.é> 
monastery. 


6 Doubtless the art of mesmerising or hypnotising was understood in India and 
practised much ns it is to-day, eat 
7 gt HE PY; also used for ‘‘ India,” and sometimes even “ Burma,” and a Tartar 
prince’s name. This may perhaps in some measure account for the Burmese conceit 
that the word “ Burma,” or “ Brama” (in Burmese Bamma or Nyamma) is derived 
from Brahman, 
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The men and women of Ch‘ang-an crowded to see him as if it was a 
fair. Yih said to his son: ‘I have heard people tell of what is 
called a diamond, the nature of which is extremely hard, and which 
cannot be injured by any other substance except the horn of an 
antelope ; that alone will break it. You go and try this.” His son 
did as he was told, and gave it a blow, which at once shattered it. 
The crowd dispersed. 

In the first year! of Kao Tsung’s period Hung-tao one Pu Loh- 
ki?, of Sui-chou*, buried a copper image of Buddha in the earth, and 
before very long there was grass growing above it. He deluded the 
rustics by telling them that he had several times seen a Buddhistic 
halo there. A crowd was assembled to dig the place out, and sure 
enough they found the Buddha.* Then he said that all those who 
got a sight of this holy Buddha would be cured of any disease what- 
ever. People from all sides visited the place. After that he conspired 
to get up a revolt, and was condignly disposed of. At this time 7'ih 
Jén-kieh® was on cireuit® in Kiang-nan, and he recommended the 
destruction of the heterodox places of worship in Wu’ and 7s‘u, 
numbering 1700 places in all. 

When the Empress Wu took over the reins of government® the 
bonze Hwai /°® obtained her favour and the run of the palacee He 
was given imperial nags to ride on, and presented with the rank of 
Duke of Liang. He collected from all parts a number of disrepu- 
table youngsters and made them bonzes. ‘They set the laws at defiance, 
and no one durst say them nay. A bonze of f/o-chou™, named Fah 
Ming,” memorialised to the effect that the empress was the Buddhist 
Messiah come down to earth, and that the Zang dynasty now 
occupied in her person the lordship of Djambu Dvipa.“ On this the 
empress built Buddhist houses on a wholesale scale. Li Kiao,” Liu 

1 A. D. 683; the last year of his reign. 
2 35 74 FE; this was the pet name of the Emperor §& JK of the Northern 7's‘i 


dynasty, A. D. 860, As Ax 4 FH was another Toba name we are safe in assuming 
the former to be a Tartar word. In fact it was the name of a Hun tribe, 

3 $8 78 AF; in Shen-si. 

4 This is like Dr, DuBose’s story of a bonze who buried a Buddha over a bushel 
of wet beans and then assembled a crowd to see the image pushed out of the ground 
by the swelling legumes. 

5 tk €6 PE; a very distinguished statesman, 

6 3X fit ; not permanent officials as now ; in after times they were usually eunuchs, 

7 The line of the Yang-tsze. Mr. Watters says that in 657 this emperor had al. 
ready sent a number of bonzes back to India aud prohibited monks and nuns from 
receiving adoration from their parents. Mr. Watters says that in 686 a Chinese monk 
named I tsing (3 YP) went to India and wrote a work giving an account of visits to 
India of previous monks. 

8 A.D. 684. =? 4 3. 

10 Hh |i] ZV; that had been 7th Jén-kieh’s title. 

1 Ff] Ms in An-hwei. 

12 jf WA; this is Mr. Watters’ “other priest” apparently. | i ¥ MH. 
14 |) ¥P HE; the fourth continent of the created world, 1 4 4d. 
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Ch‘éng-k‘ing' and Tih Jén-kieh lost no time in remonstrating. 
Jén Kieh said: “ The Emperors Wu Ti and Kien Wen, of Liang, gave 
away alms without end; the Three Hwai and the Five Ranges of 
Hills? were full of disapproving talk. Rows of temples filled the 
streets, but no menacing disaster was averted by this. Lonzes’ frocks 
crowded the roads, but none of them came forward to fight for their 
king. Of late we have suffered from the irregularities of flood and 
drought, and our borders have been disturbed. Government funds 
have been exhausted on the one hand and the people’s substance on 
the other. Should anything untoward occur in this or that quarter 
how are we to apply a remedy?” The Empress-Dowager said: 
‘Your advice to me is good, and I cannot refuse to accept it.’ Ac- 
cordingly the works were stopped. 

The Emperor Chung Tsung’ issued commands that every depart- 
ment in the empire should have a Buddhist and a Taoist temple. 
In consequence of this fresh bonzes and nuns appeared on every side, 
and there was no end to the eleemosynary contributions. Sung Wu- 
kwang* sent up a memorial of remonstrance, which was disregarded. 
An officer named Sin T*i-p‘i® remonstrated as follows: ‘Should the 
horrors of war ever visit us again the S’rdmanéras® are as unable 
to bear weapons as the religious buildings are to stave off hunger.” 
“T humbly record my apprehensions.” L% Yian-t‘ai’, the ruling 
magistrate of ‘'s‘ing-yiian’, also sent up a memorial running: 
“There are disorders on our frontiers, and we are hard put to it for 
commissariat, whilst on the other hand the heavy expenditure on 
building Buddhist monasteries continues unbounded. Our ancient 
princes—Yao, Shun, Yu, Tang, Wén and Wu—relied solely upon 
economy, benevolence and rectitude for the establishment of a vir- 
tuous reputation. From the T'sin and Sung dynasties downwards 
people have vied with each other in constructing pagodas and temples, 
whilst on the other hand anarchy and dethronements have followed in 
regular succession, all resulting from lavishing the affections on a 
mistaken object to the utter misery of the people. I would humbly 
recommend that the funds collected for building should be diverted to 
the purchase of warlike equipments. We shall thus cause the fire-signal 
alarms to forever cease, and the people will gain prosperity. This 
being so in what better way could the loving commiseration and 
universal sympathy attributed to Tathdgata® be better shtewn ?” 

1 2) 7 BS. 2“ All over China,” or that part under Liang. 

3 He resumed the throne in A. D, 705, after twenty-one years of his step-mother’s 


and step-grandmother’s (for she was both) usurpation. Kao 7'’sung, in Turko-Hun 
fashion, took over his father’s concubine, 
‘RB APM G 9d ew 
7 2B SE. 8 HH WR; 8 hien in Tai-yiian-fu. 
mM 2K. 


9 


(To be continued. ) 
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Educational Department. 


JOHN FRYER, ESQ., LL.D., 
REV. JOHN C. FERGUSON, 


\ Editors. 
Published in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.” 


The Educational Congress at Chicago. July, 1893. 


MONG the nineteen departments, embracing more than a 
hundred congresses held at Chicago during the World’s Fair, 
the Department of Education may justly be regarded as 

ranking second to none in magnitude and importance, except the 

Parliament of Religions. The Educational Department embraced 

over a dozen separate congresses. Its various sessions were held 

at the beautiful Memorial Art Palace, in whose capacious halls 
several meetings were generally going on at the same time. It was 
organized by the General Committee on Educational Congresses, 
of which the chairman was the Rt. Rev. Bishop Samuel Fallows ; 
and by the General Committee of the Woman’s Branch, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. M. H. Wilmarth. On these two General 

Committees fell the burden of appointing and arranging all the 

different congresses, several of which had separate woman’s 

branches. The subjects fixed for consideration and discussion, each 
having its separate congress, with chairman and committee, were 
classified as follows :— 





Higher Education. Social Settlements. 
University Extension. Chatanqnan Education. 
College and University Students. Stenographers. 

College Fraternities. Instructors of the Deaf. 
Representative Youth. Edueators of the Blind. 
Kindergarten Education. Business Education. 
Manual and Art Education. General Education. 


The congresses of the whole department of education were 
formally opened on the 17th of July in one of the largest halls 
ralled “The Hall of Columbus,’ and continued till the 25th of July. 
As few, if any, of the members of the Educational Association of 
China were present at these congresses, besides the chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and as copies of the complete official 
report do not yet appear to have reached China, it has been 
thought that a slight sketch of the proceedings and of the results 
may prove encouraging and instructive to the members of the 
Association ; especially in showing the great impetus the canse of 
education has received within the last few years, not only in 
America but all over the world. 
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Almost every civilized country was well represented at these 
congresses. It was a sight long to be remembered, when the 
meetings were about to commence, to witness the army of educators 
of all classes and ranks trooping up the flight of steps of that 
magnificent building and wending their way to the different halls 
where their particular subjects were to be discussed. From the 
presidents and professors of universities down to the humblest 
district school teachers every grade of practical educators, both 
male and female, was fully represented. Their earnest and serious 
countenances and bearing was a study in itself, showing that they 
had not come to Chicago merely for the pleasure of sight-seeing 
but that questions of vital interest and importance in their chosen 
profession were pending consideration. The very fact of being 
engaged in any educational pursuit seemed everywhere to be a 
bond of brotherhood, so that the harmony and goodwill pervading 
the whole of these congresses was remarkable. A new era of 
things seemed to have dawned upon the educational world. It was 
clear that pedagogy had advanced to be one of the most important 
of the sciences, and was pushing its reforms right and left with a 
vigour and determination that was encouraging to witness. The 
school teachers of the olden times who, as Cowper said, 

“ Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock ; 

“Machines themselves, and governed by a clock,” 
were nowhere to be seen in this large gathering. In their places 
stood a body of men and women, thoughtful, intelligent, in love with 
their profession ; and prepared to work, or even to sacrifice them- 
selves in the cause of progress, until the true end and aim of all 
educational systems should be realized. 

The first congress on the list was that on Higher Epucation. 
There were six meetings, at which about thirty addresses or papers 
were given, covering a very wide range of subjects. The univer- 
sities of Germany, Austria, Great Britain, France, Russia, Sweden 
and Italy were all represented by papers of much value. Among 
other visitors the writer was requested to give an address on the 
state of education in China, at the first of the meetings. 

The Congress of UNiversity Extension held five sessions, at 
which about twenty-five papers were read, and many eloquent 
wddresses delivered. The sketches of this comparatively new 
movement, both in England and America, were listened to with 
marked approbation. The leading universities in Europe and 
America seemed to emulate one another in pushing forward this 
most useful and necessary adjunct to university work. 

The Congress of COLLEGE and UNIVERsIty StuDents held five 
sessions, at which addresses were given on some of the more 
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important features of student life. A tinge of humonr ran through 
more than one of these addresses, and the discussions following them. 
The last session assumed the form of a Sunday service for college 
and university students on the 23rd July, when the religious 
movements in the universities of different countries were feclingly 
and graphically described. 

The CoLLEGe FRATERNITIES Congress was conducted in a lively 
spirit and effective mauner. There were over twenty addresses and 
papers arranged in three sessions; the third being entirely a woman’s 
session. The pros and cons on this whole subject, including the 
pledges of secrecy, were thoronghly canvassed. The womau’s session 
was doubtless particularly interesting, but it certainly appeared 
strange to hear the numerous secret societies for female students 
designated * fraternities.” 

The Congress of RePRESENTATIVE YouTH was most successful 
and enjoyable. There were only two sessions. The excellent 
addresses were interspersed with songs. Messages were given from 
all parts of the world, and read with applause where the authors 
were not able to be present. Judging from the specinens preseut 
America may well be proud of her youth ! 

The KInDERGARTEN Congress was undoubtedly the most popular 
and best appreciated of all. To one long resident in China the 
extent to which this important branch of modern edueation has 
tuken root and flourished within the past few years is certainly 
phenomenal, Wherever one went in America, whether East or 
West, the kindergarten seemed to be regarded as the very root aud 
foundation of all educational growth and suecess. No less than 
twelve sessions were held, including three joint sessions in connec- 
tion with the Congress of Mannal and Art Edneation, and one 
Sunday session, in which the kindergarten, in connection with 
Sunday school work, foreign missions, the spiritual life of ehild- 
ren and the mission to the very poor, were all taken into careful 
and sympathetic consideration. The whole series of sessions embra- 
ced nearly forty papers and addresses, most of which were of a very 
high order. Every conceivable subject connected with the kinder- 
earten received its share of notice. Froebel and his work were 
dwelt upon with particular emphasis and commendation, 

The Coneress of MANUAL AND Art EpUCATION opened up a 
wide field for explanations and illustrations. This branch is very 
fast increasing in popularity and usefulness. There were no less 
than twelve sessions, of which two were held in connection with the 
Kindergarten Congress. Between forty and fifty papers and ad- 
dresses were given, among which the paper on Sloyd by a professor 


in Sweden, where the system had its origin, was particularly 
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noteworthy. Some specimens of Sloyd work in wood and paper (not 
i, shown during the meeting but on a different occasion) were most 
astonishing proofs of the accurate mechanical skill of even quite 
young children. The system spreads fast over the world, and especi- 
ally in connection with the more advanced part of kindergarten 
operations. It is to be hoped that mission schools in China will not 
be behind in introducing this kind of useful handiwork as a pleasant 
and profitable recreation for their native pupils. The tools and 
materials used are by no means expensive. 
The Congress of Soc1Au SETTLEMENTS commanded a consider- 


able share of attention during its six sessions, About twenty papers 
and addresses covered the chief features in this new departure in the 
science of sociology. The settlement in its connection with uni- 
versity and school work, religious and charitable work, municipal 
reform, art and science, co-operative enterprises and the labour 
movement, were some of the subjects dwelt upon. Chicago and its 
environs seem to be an important centre for the formation of settle- 
ments of this kind, and their beneficial influence on the future of 
this rapidly growing city as well as other large centres is easy to 
foresee. 

The Congress on CHATAUQUAN Epucation held three sessions 
on the 18th of July, at which the peculiar features of this new system 
of self-teaching and self-examination were explained and illustrated. 

‘ The Chautanquan education in its relation to the Church, Sunday 
schools, ordinary schools, colleges and universities, prisons, uni- 
versity extension and correspondence teaching, with other elements 
of equal importance, were treated in papers and eloquent addresses. 
Considering the few years that have elapsed sinee this flourishine 
work was commenced at that beautiful spot for summer gatherings, 
Chatauqua, by Bishop John H. Vincent, its success has been extra- 
ordinary, showing it supplies a deep-seated want. 

The Congress of STENOGRAPHERS served admirably to elucidate 
the progress that has been made in the various departments of 
stenography, which is fast becoming a well paid, skilled profession. 
The first session was a reception by the stenographers’ club of 
Chicago ; the second a reception to all Visiting stenographers. Of 

the other four sessions one was entirely for women stenographers, 

who in some places outnumber and outdo the men. * The history, 
present state and future prospects of stenography as a profession, 
the different systems, with the use of the phonograph and type- 
writer, were all ably presented and discussed. Many of the colleges 
in America give stenography a prominent place in their curriculum, 

The two Congresses of the Instructors or THE DEAF and 
Evucators OF THE Buinp held seven and six sessions respectively. 
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They constituted a remarkable and highly commendable feature 
of the whole series of congresses. The papers by the deaf and 
blind were peculiarly interesting and affecting. The systems of 
signs and visible speech for the deaf and the various kinds of 
notation for the blind were each advocated and illustrated by warm 
supporters. All parts of the world were represented. There was 
an able paper by the Rev. W. H. Murray, of Peking, on the 
Education and Employment of the Blind in China. 

The Congress of the Business Epucation Assocration held 
four sessions. ‘The demand for business or commercial edueation 
appears to be far greater in America than in any other country. 
Business colleges are the order of the day, and abound at all the 
large commercial centres. They are severely practical, seeking only 
to prepare the student for the office or counting house by the 
shortest and most effectual course of study and practice that is 
possible. 

In the Congress on GENERAL Epucationthe science of pedagogies 
received the most thorough and masterly treatment at the hands of 
its numerous modern representatives. No less than eight sessions 
were held. The principles laid down by Herbart were brought into 
prominent notice. The public school system, the various educational 
methods, industrial training, teaching in schools for coloured and 
other races, the place of religion and ethies in ordinary education 
and various collateral subjects were among those presented and 
discussed. 

It may here be added that other meetings of an edneational 
character were held at the assembly halls of the different buildings 
of the exposition, and lectures given or papers read on educational 
and scientific subjects generally, by specialists selected for that 
purpose. These did not come under the organization of the 
Coneress Committees, and some of them which the writer attended 
were almost if not entire failures through the impossibility of 
collecting sufficient audiences. Visitors to the World’s Fair were, 
as a tule, too busy sight-seeing to be willing to spare time for such 
purposes, and it was perhaps a mistake to expect it of them. 

A few words on the general results of these coneresses must 
conclude these remarks. It needs no very brilliant imagination 
to see the immense advantages that must accrue to the cause 
of education. The bringing together of so many edueators from 
all parts of the world; the free interchange of ideas, methods 
and sentiments: the discussion of such a wide ranee of. vita] 
questions, both new and old; the sympathy which numbers always 
excites; and the Christian, cheerful, cordial and cosmopolitan spirit 
that was so noticeable at all the meetings; cannot but give a 
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great impetus to the minds of all who were so fortunate as to be 
there and attend a few of the sessions—for it was impossible to 
attend more than a small anl select portion of them—while the 
publication of the report with the valuable collection of papers, 
addresses and discussions will enable those who could not be present 
to obtain also a large share of the benefit. 

The main features of progress in educational work that charace 
terized these congresses may be briefly summed up under three 
heads. First, the range of subjects requisite to be studied in 
modern education has been greatly extended. Second, the systems 
of instruction and methods of stady have been made more rational 
and attractive. Thirdly, wonderful facilities are offered to all 
classes for the acquisition of all the branches of knowledge, either 
separately or in suitable combinations. Each of these heads might 
easily be expanded into a long article, but the limit of space 
for this sketch has already been reached, if not exceeded. 


The Hangchow High School. 
i es 

IE “catalogue” lately issued by the Hangchow High School 

at ag nts several features of much interest and canine 

to those who are engaged in educational pursuits in China. 
Started at Ningpo in 1845, and removed to Hangchow in 1867, 
it will complete its Jubilee next year. It is thus one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest missionary school in China, where anything like 
2 liberal education has been attempted. After passing through 
various vicissitudes and changes of management it came, in 1880, 
into the hands of the Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Judson, who have devoted 
themselves to its welfare ever since, with such assiduity that the 
character and standard of the scholars and the courses of study 
are already of an advanced character. It is safe to predict that this 
High School is destined to become more and more a power for good, 
and especially in Central China. 

It appears from the catalogue that the wish of its founders 
was to establish a boarding school containing about fhirty boys, 
where the three following objects should be kept principally 
view :— 

1. To secure the salvation of the scholars’ souls. 

To enable them to get their living. 

3. By elevating their characters to make them useful to their 

countrymen. 
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A thorongh Chinese as well as Christian edueation was regarded 
as the best means under the Divine blessing to accomplish this three- 
fold purpose. The chief defects in Chinese education were analyzed, 
and their remedies suggested as follows :— 

1. Ignorance of other nations and an overweening regard for 
their own. To be remedied by showing the relative situation and 
importance of each, as is done in the study of geography and history. 

2. Ignorance of many of the most common appearances and 
phenomena of nature. To be remedied by instruction in natural 
philosophy, chemistry, astronomy and anatomy. 

3. Ignorance of most of the arts and sciences. To be remedied 
by instruction in the principles of some of the most useful of them. 

4. In great measure an inability for close and patient logical 
thought and investigation. To be remedied by instruction in 
geometry, trigonometry and algebra. 

5. A great defect in imagination, and taste, and insensibility 
to beanty and the principles of order and harmony. To be remedied 
by the study of taste, music and exciting sports. 

A glance over the annual reports shows how well these objects 
have been worked for, and how far they have been attained. 
Although during the last twelve years Rev. and Mrs. Judson seem 
to have striven hard to fit the scholars for whatever calling micht 
in God’s Providence await them, yet their attention seems to have 
been principally directed towards producing a number of young 
men suited to be trained as teachers, preachers, or in the practice 
of medicine. 

A good feature in their regulations seems to be that an agree- 
ment is entered into with the scholars to complete the whole of the 
prescribed course of study, irrespective of the number of years that 
may be required for the purpose. Another excellent item in the 
Report is that no less than $575 has been received as fees for tuition 
during the past seven years, showing that the Chinese appreciate a 
foreign Christian education for their children sufficiently to pay for 
it at a rate bearing a fair proportion to their average means. The 
terms charged are $25 per annum, and in addition the students find 
their own clothing, bedding, travelling expenses, writing materials 
and native books; text books on Western studies are furnished at 
half price. 

No less than fifty-four students seem to have passed throngh 
the full course of instruction and graduated from this High School 
since its commencement; most of them becoming teachers or 
preachers, either at Hangchow or at some other mission stations to 
which they have been appointed. Sixteen other students’ names are 
given as “ irregulars,” who are all engaged in teaching or preaching 
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or as medical practitioners. These results must, under the cireum- 
stances, be considered as most satisfactory, and as the beginning of 
a most useful work that is destined to expand and prosper abun- 
dantly in the near future. There are now fifty students under 
instruction, which is all the present building is capable of aecom- 
modating. The Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Mattox have recently been 
appointed to the school, and are now on the field. 

The subjects forming the present curriculum are the Chinese 
classics, mathematics, geography and history, physics, chemistry, 
astronomy and Biblical instruction. The library, laboratory, work- 
shop aud collection of scientific instruments and apparatus, though 
very limited, are good of their kind, and will doubtless be consider- 
ably added to as time goes on, 

In conclusion it is most gratifying to all who have the educa- 
tional work in China at heart to read such reports as the one in 
question which, by the way, is published by the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, Shanghai, both in Chinese and in English. The 
schools and colleges established by the various Missionary Boards 
and Societies are becoming more numerous and important each year. 
When the Epucarionat Direcrory now in hand is completed it 
may surprise many people, both in China and in home lands, to 
see the aggregate number of schools of various grades, and of 
Chinese scholars, under Christian instruction throughout the whole 
empire, 





Notes and Items.: 


HE Vocabulary of Terms in English and Chinese, belonging to 
Rey. G. 8S. Owen’s Text Book on Geology, is now completed, 
and will form part of all copies of the work sold in the future, 
without extra charge. Separate copies may be obtained, unbound, 





from the Mission Press at 5 cents each. 





Papers or notes, whether original, or extracts, likely to prove 
serviceable for any branch of the work in China will always be 
thankfully received by the Editors of this-Department. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of 

“THe Cainese Recorpver.” 

SALARIES OF NATIVE MINISTERS IN 

CHINA, 

Dear Sir: In those parts of 
China where Christianity has gain- 
ed such foothold as to demand 
the organization and equipment of 
Churches, perhaps no problem is 
presented to the missionary more 
difficult of solution than HOW MUCH 
SALARY OUGHT THE NATIVE PASTOR TO 
RECEIVE, and WHO OUGHT TO PAY IT. 
Being young in years and expe- 
rience it is not for me to speak 
‘ex cathedra” upon this question, 
but as I happen to live in the 
midst of what is probably the 
densest Christian population in 
China* the importance of this 
particular phase of “ self-support” 
has been impressed upon me. 

I make this explanation because 
what follows may not be applicable 
to many regions where, as yet, 
there is but a small and scattered 
Christian constituency. Here in 
Central Shantune the “ Jesus 
Church” is well known, and its 
adherents so comparatively nu- 
merous that a very perceptible es- 
prit de corps is already manifested, 
and oueht to be cultivated with 
the utmost care. At this stage of 
evangelistic work, planted and 
nourished by ‘“ foreign” agency, 
the greatest danger is that the 
self-contidence iuspired into the 
youthful Church may take the form 
of a strong desire to control the 
‘foreign money’ contributed for 
the support of the Gospel in their 
midst. Missions in Japan, India 
and Turkey have suffered serious 
embarrassment from giving rein to 
this abnormally developed energy, 
when the ultimate good of the 

* There are, within 200 li of Wei- 
hien, at least 83500 Church members. 


native Church demands that this 
tendency to take the bit in the 
mouth should be gently but firm- 
ly checked. 

One of the first symptoms of this 
anomalous condition is a tendency 
on the part of the natives to fix 
high salaries for Church work, 
This is easily explained. If the 
native converts entertain a hope 
that the ‘“ foreign ” contributions to 
their Church work will be perma- 
nent, and perhaps eventually pass 
into their control, of course they 
will count upon that as a factor in 
all their undertakings. And, fur- 
ther, seeing what seems to them 
great opulence in the homes of 
their ‘‘ foreign” spiritual advisers 
they mistake this merely incidental 
condition for an ideal standard to 
be aimed at in fixing salaries for 
their own ministry. 

In view of these premises HOW 
MUCH SALARY OUGHT THE NATIVE 
PASTOR TO RECEIVE P ‘This depends 
very much upon the size and 
wealth of the congregation, just as 
it does in Christian lands. Dr. 
John Hall (New York), together 
with other great men, is credited 
with the saying that a minister 
should live as well as the average 
family in his congregation, not too 
high and not too low. 

In the application of this princi- 
ple to China we meet a difficulty 
in the scarcity of data upon which 
to base our estimate of the average 
wealth of a community. Never 
theless a few well-known planes of 
income in secular occupations may 
give us some ground for generali- 
ZALION. Carpenters, masons and 
smiths receive as wages about 150 
cash (15 cts. Mex.) per day. De- 
ducting Sabbaths (for we are 
speaking of Christians) this would 
give the steady workman an income 


of 48,000 cash ($48 Mex.) per an- 
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num. Allowing for any additional 
income from land he may 
we may safely put the total at $70 
Mex. a year. The average may be 
higher at the ports where abnor- 
mal conditions have created high 
wages, bat certainly for the inte- 
is a liberal figure, and is 
more likely above than below the 


possess, 


rior it 


average for Shantung. 

Many earnest missionaries, in 
their zeal for Gospel propagation, 
seem to forget that one of the main 
safeguards in any ecclesiastical sys- 
tem is a comparatively low stipend 
for its ministry. Of Kuropean con- 
ditions | cannot speak, but can 
summon a few witnesses, whose 
testimony will sutlice for showing 
this to be a recognized principle 
in the United States. The J/id- 
(Oct. 11, 1893) says: 
“The average ministerial stipend 
is $700,* ” 


continent 


and after enumerating 
of the 
salaries, 
$25,006, 


exceptionally large 
ranging from Ss000 to 
pruid to a few of the 
greatest continues : 
“From these correct figures it is 
seen that the 
pulpit do not begin to have the 
market value of plain brains in 


some 


preachers, 


sanctified brains in 


the professional or business office. 
The ‘great’ minister who receives 
more than $10,000 a year is a rarity. 
The great lawyer, doctor, banker, 
manufacturer or merchant who 
makes less than $20,000 a year is 
a greater rarity.’ (Ltalies mine) 
With this bulwark around the 
Christian Church in other lands 
much perfidy and mischief is per se 
avoided, But how about China P 
I do not hold that the Chinese as a 
race are more avaricious than hu- 
mauity in 
desperate 


general, though their 
poverty makes them 
seem so by developing all the bad 
traits which unregenerate selfish- 
ness produces, when there is a 
constant struggle to keep soul and 
body together. For the sake of 
argument let us place the Chinese 
* As this represents gold the amount 
is equivalent tu nearly £140 sterling. 
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on the same plane of avariciousness 
with other nations. What incen- 
tive is there in America, for in- 
stance, to lure the avaricious man 
into the ministry? Dr. Matthew 
Riddle,* an educator whose name 
is known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, testifies : ‘‘ The ministry is 
not a lucrative profession. ‘This 
shuts the door against those who 


would enter it from sordid mo- 
tives. Ministers are not as well 
paid as mechanics.” (Pres. Mes- 
senger, December 21, 1893) This 


opinion 
America. 


comes from prosperous 
How much more forcible 
in China, where the struggle for 
existence is desperate ! 
put a high premium on the offices 
of the Church. Suppose that by 
our example, if not by precept, we 
induce the natives to magnify the 
ministry by paying dangerously 
high salaries. There are missions 
in this land that pay ordinary 
evangelists $100 (Mex.) I have 
heard of two preachers who are 
paid by Protestant 


Ss uppt yse we 


missions as 


much as $150. Is this a safe 
precedent to establish? For the 
sake of retaining one sincere man 
may we not thus induce into 


the sacred office ten hypocrites P 
True, the first generation of con- 
verts will not suffer any special 
harm, for the fear of persecution 
and lack of a general sentiment 
favorable to Christianity — will 
deter the avaricious from coming 
forward, even for so tempting a 
bait. But when the Church enters 
the era of comparative freedom 
from persecution (as in Shantung 
to-day), when many magistrates 
think well of the ‘‘ doctrine,’ when 
there is a sufliciently large follow- 


ing to give ‘‘ face” to the would-be 


evangelist, then beware of the 
Pharisee and the sorcerer Simon, 
and the Iscariot, for they will 


deceive the very elect ! The Church 
will be as the Cave of Adullam, 
unto which hastened “ everyone 

* Professor in the ‘** Western Theol. 
Sem.,” Penn., U.S. A, 
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that was in distress, and everyone 
that was in debt, and everyone 
that was discontented’’! Said one 
of our ablest native pastors to me 
recently, in a private talk about 
the future of the Church, “ Too 
large a stipend attached to the 
ministry will ruin the Church. When 
I was in college the boys used to 
gather in a room and discuss their 
future life work. One would say, 
‘I am going to Shanghai to seek a 
place’; another, ‘I am going into 
the Customs if I get a chance’ ; 
and acommon remark was, ‘I would 
enter the ministry if there was 
more money in it’ /” 

This is the testimonyof a thought- 
ful native minister, and it is worth 
our consideration. Some one will 
say, “ ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,’ and thus the hypocrite in 
the pulpit will soon be unmask- 
ed.” Even so! But what mean- 
while of the Church’s reputation 
in this its formative period? Dr. 
Corbett cites an instance in his ex- 
perience of a native minister who 
made shipwreck of his profession, 
and thereby discouraged his flock 
from calling another pastor even 
unto this day! The Church in China 
cannot afford to take these risks, 
and if we as missionaries force upon 
them, by competition in wages, too 
high a standard of salary we may 
only harm the future work. To 
quote Dr. Riddle again: “The 
long course of preparation is a bar 
to those who would enter the 
ministry as a money-making busi- 
ness. And it is well that it is 
so, for if it were a lucrative 
calling deterioration would follow. 
Ministers must expect to be poor.” 
The doctor would thus acknowledge 
that we have a safeguard against 
the covetous in the “long (and 
therefore expensive) course of pre- 
paration.” Have we that safeguard 
in China? In how many missions 
is the preparation “long,” and in 
how many is it expensive to the 
student? The favorite system of 
education in vogue among our 
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missions furnishes the student his 
board, bed, and in some cases 
clothes free. I do not say this is 
wrong, but do say such a course in 
China can scarcely be called a “bar 
to those who would enter the 
ministry as a money-making busi- 
ness.” This is a vexed question, I 
admit, and one whose solution 
requires mnch fasting and prayer. 
We must know when to aid and 
when to withhold. Our duty as 
spiritual engineers is to gauge the 
latent power of the machinery, and 
when the boiler is full of steam 
stop throwing in coal and open the 
throttle that the pent up steam may 
do its work. Otherwise it will all 
blow off into the air, or, worse, 
burst the boiler. From this elab- 
orate figure we infer that if too 
much ‘foreign’ aid is given the 
Church, and if we do not stop at 
the right time and try what the 
native Church can do for itself, we 
create an abnormal environment 
which will give distorted ideas to 
those in charge as to what the true 
and natural perquisites of Church 
work should be. I admit that the 
native pastor has calls upon his 
benevolence, which soon drain his 
resources, but this too is unnatural, 
and the Church members must be 
taught by the missionary that the 
native pastor is not in a position 
where he should be expected to 
subscribe to every form of Church 
enterprise that may be put on foot. 
Let the salary be modest, enough 
for the necessary expenses of the 
average family in the Christian 
community where the minister may 
officiate, and not so high as to stir 
up envy, or give the people an 
excuse to place an extra burden of 
expense on the pastor, simply be- 
cause of his conspicuously large 
income. 

(2). Wao ovGHr 10 PAY THE 
SALARY? | think all will answer this 
question alike. The native Church 
should pay the salary, if possible. 
But if not practicable, then what? 
If the foreign mission elect to aid 
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the people in supporting their 


pastor let it be after due considera- 
tion of As |] 
said at the outset so I repeat, that 
the tendency in such cases is for 


the conse quences. 


the people to depend upon the 
‘foreign money’ to the 
limit. This spirit begets many 
forms of insincerity which, when 
revealed, tends to create a gulf 
between the body of missionaries 
and the native constituency. A 
feud of this kind once started is a 
very diflicult thing to manage, and 
brings anguish to the heart. Here 
is a place for the ‘‘wisdom of 
serpents,” coupled with the cor- 
responding ‘‘harmlessness.”’ The 


utmost 


attempt to mix native and foreign 
support, especially with regard to 
the ministry, sometimes produces 
a fragile compound of ‘‘iron mixed 
with miry clay,” a vulnerable 
spot in any structure. When the 
native Church is strong enough to 
call a minister or settle a pastor it 
ought to be able to assume his full 
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supp rl on the ave rage scale of living 
If the Church 
provides a manse with a small plot 
of ground attached, to facilitate 
the question of residence and per- 
haps supplement the salary, I see 
no great objection, This is. still 
done in rural districts in America 
and Europe. I am not yet ready 
to advocate the complete endow- 
ment of the pastorate, which is a 
pet scheme with the Chinese wher- 
ever ‘‘self-support ” isan actuality. 
The tendency of this kind of en- 
dowment is directly toward dete- 


in the CO yreqalion. 


rioration of the ministry, and pre- 
cludes the Christians from the 
blessing derived from 
self-sacrificing support of the Gos- 
pel. Of course all errors in judg- 
ment may be overruled and turned 
to good by a kind Providence, but 
is it not our duty as husbandmen 
of God’s heritage to be watchful ? 


spiritral 


F, H. CHALFANT, 
Am. Presb. Mission. 
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Our Hook Cable. 


We have much pleasure in draw- 
ing attention to the Messenger 


Leaflets, prepared by Mrs. Muir- 


head, and which are on sale at 
the Presbyterian Mission Press, 
price 10 cts. per dozen. Nos. 1 


and 2, “The ‘Two-fold Call” and 
**A Missionary Farewell,” lie before 
us, but need for us 
pointing out the merits of these or 
other pieces which have originally 
appeared in the Messenger, as it is 
well known to us all with what grace 
and Mrs. Muirhead 
utilizes her rare gifts. Our influence 
mayand ought to be exerted in many 
ways, and by inclosing these leaflets 
in our letters to correspondents 
out of reach of our direct influence, 
we may, by God’s blessing on this 
simple effort, convey blessing and 
Stimulus 


there is no 


earnestness 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Official Minutes of the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Session of the Central China 
Mission, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1893. Wiukiang: The Central China 
Press. 

In this well printed pamphlet of 
70 pages we find, in addition to the 
official minutes, much interesting 
matter that will be cheering and 
stimulating to all missionary work- 
In the reports from the field 
there are many indications that 
the year reported on has been filled 
with many bright days in which 
successful work was done. As was 
to be expected there were dark 
days to be reported, but these had 
their lessons, and the few defeats 
and inevitable obstacles proved 
helps in the end. There is an 
earnest ring in the superinuten- 


ers. 











dent’s report, and we agree with 
him that ‘the secret of suecess lies 
not in change of policy but in 
steady persistent work under the 
inspiration of strong and unwaver- 
ing faith in God’s purpose to con- 
quer the powers of evil which now 
reign in this land.” 

In the reports of evangelistic, 
educational, medical, publishing, 
deaconess and other work, there 
are many indications that the Cen- 
tral China Mission is well organised 
and that the machinery is working 
systematically and well. As shew- 
ing the good equipment for work 
we may mention that in connection 
with facilities at Nanking for edu- 
cational, medical and_ evangel- 
istic work the mission has nearly 
$60,000.00, gold, worth of real pro- 
perty, besides furniture, fixtures, 
apparatus, ete. 

From the table of statistics we 
see that there is a net gain in full 
members and probationers over last 
year of 119; there are 250 pupils 
in the high schools, whilst in the 
36 day-schools there are 574 scho- 
lars. In 25 Sabbath schools there 
are 1018 Sabbath scholars. The 
volumes printed during the year 
amounted to 38,524, a total of 
1,940,230 pages. 

A noticeable feature in the re- 
port is the number of compliment- 
ary resolutions; one that will be 
endorsed by a good many is the 
appreciative record of the valuable 
assistance rendered by Mr. Hykes, 
with the assurance of best wishes 
and prayers for God’s blessing on 
him in his wider field of usefulness. 

THe THirp Annuat Report of 
the Ichow-fu Dispensary, in charge 
of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Ichow-fu, for the year 1893, 
is short, but also cheering. The 
number of patients was greater 
than formerly, whilst there was an 
increase in confidence in the for- 
eigner and a noticeable addition in 
the number of those asking special- 
ly to be told something of the 
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doctrine and to receive Christian 
books. Of the 4261 cases treated 
during the year 2173 were new 
cases, 2088 being return visits. In 
addition to this about twenty-five 
or thirty visits have been made into 
the city and suburbs during the 
year. We regret that the dispen- 
sary quarters are already too small 
for the work being done, and trust 
that Dr. Johnson may soon have a 
new dispensary and hospital build- 
ings for the growing work. 

Tre First Annoat Report of 
the American Presbyterian Mission 
in the island of Hainan, for 1893, 
shows the many difficulties that 
have to be overcome in this com- 
paratively new field. There are 
three distinct races of people on 
the island of Hainan—the Chinese 
from Kwantung and Fookien pro- 
vinces, the “ hill people” or Miau- 
tsze from the mainland, and the 
aborigines of the interior of the is- 
land, who are supposed to be related 
to the Laos people of Siam. The 
first Protestant Missionary effort was 
undertaken by Mr. C. C. Jeremias- 
sen, then an independent mission- 
ary, who came to the island in 
Nov., 1881. In 1885 he joined the 
Canton Mission of the American 
Presbyterian Board, and since then 
has been joined by various helpers 
until now there are working in Hai- 
nan four ordained, one lay and two 
medical missionaries, not including 
six missionary Wives. 

There are two native licentiates, 
five native teachers and_ helpers, 
three egngregations with thirty-five 
communicants, twenty boys in the 
boardingschool and forty-five pupils 
in Sunday schools. The hospital 
at Nodoa treated during the year 
6094 men and 1930 women. 

We may add that the report 
before us was printed at the Hai- 
nan Mission Press, which was fitted 
out by the liberality of friends in the 
United States to print books in the 
Hainanese Romanized colloquial. 
Bible and Tract Societies help 
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with funds in the issue of literature. 
Considering the youth and resour- 
ces of the press the typography is 
excellent. 





Year Book of the Presbyterian Church, 
Singapore, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1893. 

We have only space to congratu- 
late the session, managers and mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church 
in Singapore on the spiritual and 
material advancement during the 
past year. We are glad to see 
so much mission work is carried 
on. There is a total membership 
of 345 in the Chinese Church. 
Voluntary mission work is also 
carried on in English and Malay. 
Rev. J. A. B. Cook writes hopefully 
in his report as to the gratifying 
manner in which the native Church 
have given to self-support. 

“© A Corner of Cathay,” by Miss Adele 
M. Fielde. Macmillan & Co. 

When we the total 
number of that have for 
their subject an Oriental country 
we are surprised to find how large 
a proportion of them have been 
written by travellers who were there 
for a comparatively short period, 
who did not even understand the 
language of the people they de- 
scribe, and whose knowledge must, 
consequently, have been acquired 
mainly at second-hand. It is a 
pleasure therefore to find in Miss 
Adele M. Fielde’s forthcoming 
volume—A Corner of Cathay—a 
graphic record of original research 
concerning the life of the Chinese, 
by one who lived among them for 
twenty years, and whose familiarity 
with their language enabled her to 
enter into their modes of thought 
and to ascertain from themselves 
the reasons for their peculiar and 
amazing customs. As an inmate 
of native households she possessed 
peculiar facilities for a study of 
their life—domestic, social and in- 
tellectual—from the question of the 


examine 
books 
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legal status of the women to the 
curious games played by the child- 
ren. In her illustrations she was 
aided by a native artist of wide 
local fame, and his pictures, as 
winsomely guiltless of perspective 
as were those of the early Italian 
artists and as charming in tint as 
Pekinese enamels, are skilfully re- 
produced in colors and present a 
new feature in American illustra- 
tion. The name of the book is 
taken from the populous and pic- 
turesque region about Swatow, in 
the south-eastern corner of China, 
It will be published in September 
by Macmillan & Co.—Home Paper. 


ROMANIZING THE MANDARIN. 


A pamphlet has been published 
bearing the title, “« 1200 Mandarin 
Syllables in Five Systems of Spell- 
ing, with Explanations and Notes.” 
It is written by the Rev. Charles 
Leaman, of Nanking, and deals with 
the use of Roman letter in writing 
the Mandarin Vernacular. He re- 
cognises the great need for a system 
of writing the spoken language in 
Roman letter, so as to bring the 
power of reading the Word of God 
and a general Christian literature 
within the reach of all the members 
of the native Church. He justly 
notes that this has not yet been 
done, and that it cannot be attained 
by the use of Chinese character, 
even in its simplest style as ap- 
plied to the writing of the man- 
darin. 

The author is a member of the 
Committee on the Vernaculars ap- 
pointed by the General Conference 
of 1890 to foster the use of Roman 
letter and to unite workers in 
different parts of the empire in a 
wise and consistent application of 
the Roman letter to the representa- 
tion of the varying sounds heard 
throughout the dialects. One of 
his leading objects is to help the 
work of this Committee and espe- 
cially to give those of its members 
who represent the various forms 
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of the mandarin a practical basis 
on which they may take common 
action. With this view he has 
drawn out a list of 1207 syllables 
occurring in spoken mandarin, spell- 
ed on a system adopted in the first 
instance for local use in Nanking. 
For comparison he ranges alongside 
of these the corresponding syllables 
as spelled by Wade, Williams, the 
China Inland Mission and Dr. 
Mateer. Great weight is justly 
attached to the last of these on 
account of the careful survey made 
by Dr, Mateer of the dialects of 
Peking, Chi-nan-fu, Chefoo, Nan- 
king and Kiukiang. A comparison 
of the systems thus set forth leads 
to the suggestion that by the gene- 
ral adoption of a small number of 
changes and adaptations a working 
reconciliation between them can be 
effected. It is evident on a slight 
examination that the systems repre- 
sented have a great deal in common, 
and it would seem not too much 
to hope that a complete agreement 
might be reached. A system of 
writing would then be available, 
which could be applied by local 
students to all the varieties. It is 
Mr. Leaman’s hope that the man- 
darin-speaking members of the Ver- 
naculars Committee will take this 
task in hand. 

Already something has been done 
in harmonizing the Romanization 
of the Southern dialects, and it is 
quite possible to adjust a system 
which would secure practical con- 
sistency if not absolute identity in 
the Romanization of similar sounds 
throughout theempire. This would 
not only aid the comparative study 
of the Vernaculars by foreign stu- 
dents but also lay a secure founda- 
tion for the larger use of the 
Romanized Vernaculars by native 
readers which the future must 
bring. 

Careful readers of Mr, Leaman’s 
pamphlet will no doubt be able to 
pick out points for criticism, and it 
would be too hasty to pronounce an 
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opinion now on disputable questions. 
But both the lists of syllables 
shown and the notes and explana- 
tions of the author are well worthy 
of attention. 

It is strange that up to the pre- 
sent no united attempt has been 
made to put our knowledge of the 
Chinese dialects on a scientific basis. 
We are only now feeling our way 
to a consistent system of Romaniza- 
tion, and a dialect map, showing 
the distribution and limits of the 
Vernaculars, is still a desideratum. 
The Vernaculars Committee of the 
last General Conference is collect- 
ing materials in the hope of contri- 
buting something to the solution of 
these problems, and will welcome 
help from any quarter. 

Mr. Leaman’s pamphlet touches 
on many topics of interest and 
importance, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be carefully examined 
by the mandarin-speaking mission- 
aries, and especially by those of 
them who are members of the Ver- 
naculars Committee. 

Joun C. GIBson. 





** The World's Parliament of Religions,” 
Rev. IsAac T. HEADLAND, 
Peking University. 

Ten years ago a World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions was a wonderful 
dream. Last year it was a stupend- 
ous reality. 

The report of that wonderful 
gathering, as sent out by Dr. Bar- 
rows, ought to be in the library of 
every man who is interested in the 
salvation of the world. In it every 
religion of any importance is repre- 
sented by a believer in that religion. 
The only person able to set forth 
the benefits of a religion is a repre- 
sentative of that faith ; whoever 
therefore wishes to know what the 
power of Buddhism, Braminism, 
Parseeism, Mohammedanism or any 
other ism is over an _ individual, 
must learn it, if he learns it at all, 
from a believer in that ism. In 
this book he may learn of them all. 
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I wish to call attention to one of 
the benetits that ought to result 


from that great Parliament. I 
therefore ask that all those who 
have those two vols.—and_ those 


who do not have them ought to get 
them—to examine them with the 
one object in view of learning the 
strength of the non-Christian reli- 
gious systems. You, if you are a 
Christian, and interested in the 
salvation of the world, ought to 
know the strength of those systems 
that you may understand the 
tremendous work the Christian 
Church has undertaken in the con- 
version of the world, 

The Parliament of Religions was 
but “let us have two 
Parliaments of Religion in the year 
1900 to inaugurate the twentieth 
century of the Christian era” after 
the style suggested by Bishop New- 
man. Let them be called at once 
that we may have six good years of 
preparation. Let the work done 
be more systematic than that of 
the Parliament just held. Let an 
effort be made among all Christian 
peoples to understand better the 
influence and workings of the Holy 
Spirit on the human heart ; and let 
it be suggested to all seekers after 
truth in all religions that they 
seek to know Him whom we eall 
the Third Person of our Trinity. 

He who reads the sacred books 
of any of these great religions will 
find that they do not lack truth, 
but they do lack the spirit of 
truth ; they do not lack good doc- 
trine, but they lack the subtle 
power of a spirit which alone can 
move the human heart; they do 
not lack earnest men who are striv- 
ing after virtue, but they lack the 
power of that spirit which alone 
can make and keep men virtuous, 
upright and honest. 

The call of Bishop Newman is 
echoed from this side of the world, 
‘Who has the courage to issue the 


a& success, 


call” for such a Parliament, or for 


such Parliaments? What man with 
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faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
in the spirit of truth and nineteen 
centuries of Christian influence and 
Christian civilization dares to say 
nay? Do you fear that a little 
false leaven will leaven the whole 
lump of Christianity ? Do you not 
rather hope that the leaven of 
Christianity will leaven the whole 
lump of heathenism ? 

Let the great leaders of the non- 
Christian systems that 
took part in the recent Parliament 
be appointed as representatives of 
their own systems to stir up their 
own people to send a dozen repre- 
sentatives for every one that came 
to Chicago. Let Mr. Moozemdar 
arouse the Bramo-somaj, Mr. Dhar- 
mapala the Buddhists of India, 
Mr. Vivekananda Hinduism, Mr. 
Modi the religion of the Parsees, 
or let them suggest, appoint or 
cause to be appointed, some one 
who is deeply interested in this 
matter and who is able to arouse 
an interest among the people of his 
faith, and let such parliaments of 
religion be kept up at intervals of 
ten years until the “ Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man” 
is indelibly impressed upon all 
religions and upon all people. 

Nay, would it be too much to 
that the next Parliament 
of Religions take up the matter of 
the essentials of the “ Perfect Reli- 


religious 


suggest 


gion.” We who are Christians be- 
lieve we have them all in our 
Christian system, but it is to be 


feared that some of us have more 
than is necessary in our dogmatic 
system. We emphasize love as a 
theory, but do we always manifest 
it as a fact Love suffereth long, 
and is kind; love vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up; but we of- 
ten behave ourselves unseemly and 
vaunt ourselves until the devil 
himself has reason to rejoice over 
” pride. 


intolerance 


our * Our ortho- 
and 
our earnestness develop into bigotry, 


and we might learn tolerance and 


Christian ” pr 
doxy may become 











mildness from the gentle followers 
ot the “ Light of Asia” as well as 
from those who have truly followed 
the meek and lowly “ Light of the 
World.” 

The Parliament of Religions has 
its critics. It would be surprising 
if it did not have. There are 
those who conscientiously feel that 
it was belittling to Christianity to 
associate on familiar terms with 
the various non-Christian systems. 
I say familiar terms. For it was 
not the intention of Dr. Barrows, 
of Mr. Candlin, of Mr, Bonney, nor 
of any orthodox representative at 
that great Parliament to indicate 
or pretend that he put Christianity 
on an equal plane with any other 
system. They plainly said they did 
not. There was no uncertain sound 
in the report that came from the 
various representatives of the va- 
rious orthodox Christian Churches. 

Those who thus feel conscien- 
tious about the matter would do 
well to contemplate a different side 
of the life of Christ from that 
contemplated by the critic of Mr. 
Candlin in the last Recorper. 
Christ was the friend of publicans 
and sinners, associated with them 
on familiar terms, ate with them, 
and was misunderstood by the 
Pharisees to be associating with 
them on equal terms. John was 
indignant when he found a man 
outside of the recognized disciples 
of Christ casting out devils and 
“ forbade him,” but what did Christ 
say when told about it. “ Forbid 
him not, for there is no man which 
shall do a miracle in my name that 
can lightly speak evil of me. For 
he that is not against us is on our 
part.” Not only did Christians 
hold up Christ in that great Parlia- 
ment but not one word so faras I 
have yet seen, by any representa- 
tive of a non-Christian system, 
was said about Christ which would 
tend to dishonor Him, but all who 
spoke of Hit did Him honor. 

Peter was frightened when urg- 
ed to go to Cornelius the Centurion, 
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but God sent him—sent him to 
whom—to ‘ Cornelius a just man,” 
one that feared God. Peter ati first 
felt a little apologetic and began to 
explain that as a “Jew” he had 
no right to be there, but he soon 
became convinced that ‘God is no 
respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted 
with Him.” 

We all know what it was that 
caused “James and all the elders” 
to advise Pau! to shave his head with 
the four men who had “a vow on 
them.” It was to protect him from 
the violence of those who accused 
him of having brought “Greeks into 
the temple and hath polluted this 
holy place.” Now, we have no 
doubt that Peter’s fear was a con- 
scientious fear, that those who 
accused Paul, many of them at 
least, were conscientious in their 
enthusiasm that the holiness of the 
temple be not polluted, and that 
many of those who criticise the 
Parliament of Religions have a 
genuine fear that it will do injury 
to the establishment of the King- 
dom of Christ. With all such 
conscientious fear, even though we 
think it groundless, we have the 
most profound sympathy, though 
we do not believe that the position 
they have taken is the position Christ 
would have taken, Panl would have 
taken, nor Peter would have taken. 

There will be those from non- 
Christian systems—as for instance 
those in Japan—who will not have 
understood the object of the Parlia- 
ment and may return to their own 
lands and misrepresent it, but the 
majority of those who took part in 
it were devout men, who feared 
God, and will help rather than 
hinder the spread of the Gospel 
and the cause of truth. As Cesar 
dispelled the fear of his boatmen 
by saying, ‘‘ What do you fear, you 
carry Cesar,” so we would say to 
those who fear evil results from this 
Parliament, What do you fear, you 
carry Christ ! 
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Cpitorial Comment. 


So crowded have we been with 
matter that the present No. has 
been increased four pages. On 
account of important contributions 
coming in late, Rev. Isaac T. Head- 
land’s article on “ The World’s 
Parliament of Religions,” has been 
placed among “ Our Book Table” 
items. His reference to the two 
vols. bearing that name is our first 
notice of the report cf that gather- 


ing. As we mention below, Dr. 
Wright’s letter to Rev. J. W. 


Stevenson appears in the Missionary 
News department. 

For the benefit of those who may 
not have seen Rev. T. Richard’s 
thorough yet kindly reply to Mr. 
Pung Kwang-yii’s remarks on Con- 
fucianism, Christianity and Christ- 
ian Missions, which appeared in last 
month’s Jfessenger, we are glad to 
say that it has been published in 
booklet form, and may be obtained 
at the Mission Press at 10 cts. per 
copy. 


It was a great pleasure to wel- 
come and meet with Mr. J. G. 
Alexander, Honorary Secretary of 
the Society for the Suppression of 
the Opium Trade. We hope at a 
future date to be able to give some 
of Mr. Alexander’s impressions of 
the Opium Commission in India 
and Burma. As we go to press he 
has just returned from Hankow. 
He intends going North at an early 
date, and we would bespeak a hearty 
welcome and all possible help to be 
accorded him by our fellow-workers 
in Chefoo, Tientsin and Peking. 

Our friends will read with great 
interest and satisfaction the com- 
munication under “ Missionary 
News” announcing the fact that 
the British and Foreign and Ame- 


rican Bible Societies have at last 
acceded to the request of the Mis- 
sionary Conference and authorized 
the printing of Annotated Bibles. 

This is good news indeed, and 
while we cannot but wonder how 
theinsurmountable difficulties which 
were supposed to lie in the way of 
granting this request were finally 
overcome we are not disposed to 
ask troublesome questions and wel- 
come the tidings with unqualitied 
joy. The Committee on Annota- 
tions appointed by the last Confer- 
ence can now go on with their work 
with new zest, and we trust the 
time will not be long before we 
shall have at least several of the 
Gospels with such notes and ex- 
planations as wil] make them much 
more easily understood by the 
native Christians and less likely 
of being misunderstood by the 
untutored Chinese. 





THE recent Students’ Volunteer 
Convention in Detroit, Michigan, 
U.S. A., was a remarkable gather- 
ing, and shows a wonderful increase 
in interest in mission work on the 
part of the young men and women 
in the colleges and educational in- 
stitutions of the United States. 
Eleven hundred and eighty dele- 
gates were present, many more 
than had been expected, and the 
universal testimony, so far as we 
have read or heard, was that the 
meetings were characterized by sin- 
gular impressiveness and power. 
China was well represented in the 
persons of such people as Dr. 
Hudson Taylor, Revs. Beach, God- 
dard, Leyenberger, Reid, Dr. W. 
R. Lambuth (now Secretary of the 
M. E. Church’s, South, Board of 
Missions), Miss Geraldine Guinness 
and others. We understand that 
China occupied a prominent if not 
the pre-eminent place in the Con- 
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vention, and that by far the larger 
number of Volunteers have China 
in view as their field of labor. 
During the last year there was a 
very thoughtful article in the M/is- 
sionary Review by the late Dr. 
Nevius, rather criticising some 
features of the movement and sug- 
gesting caution. But we believe 
that weak points are being strength- 
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ened, objectionable features are 
being eliminated, and the wisdom, 
gained by experience, is giving 
strength and permanency to the 
whole organization. We earnestly 
hope and confidently believe that 
great good will come to the cause 
of missions from the Students’ Vo- 
lunieer movement. 





—_ 


Rlissionary Aetos. 


REVIVAL NEWS. 


Dear Sir: A religious work of un- 
usual depth and power has been ac- 
complished in the mission schools 
and the Church of this mission 
station during the past ten days, 
Rev. J. H. Pyke, of the Methodist 
Mission, had been holding religious 
services at various stations in his 
own mission and in other missions 
with very marked and gratifying 
results. The missionaries of Tung- 
chow extended to him an invitation 
to hold a short serics of meetings 
with the native Church of this 
place, and he consented to do so. 
Preparatory meetings were held, 
which from the first were of deep 
interest. Mr. Ament, of our own 
mission, came down from Peking a 
little in advance of Mr. Pyke, and 
for two days conducted meetings 
of very marked spiritual power. 
Mr. Pyke then joined in the work. 
Meetings were held morning, after- 
noon and evening. The usual 
Gospel truths were presented in 
simplicity and in quiet earnestness. 
Long formal prayers were discour- 
aged and occasionally strangled, 
until that type of hindrance to real 
heart-fellowship with God was 
banished, may we hope never to 
return. ‘ Think of your spiritual 
needs, ask for what you want. 
Believe that God is true to His 
promises. Stop when you are 
done.” Old forms of worship were 
broken up, but nothing new or 
startling was introduced. Mr. Pyke 


gave much care to the after-meet- 
ings. Searching but gentle ques- 
tions were occasionally addressed to 
those who gave testimony without 
any deep religious experience. The 
work of heart-searching grew more 
deep and serious from hour to hour. 
On Friday the missionaries were 
astonished and distressed to discover 
that the leading students in the 
college and theological school, our 
most mature Christian young men, 
were setting themselves against the 
brethren who had been invited to 
labor with us. In the midst of a 
meeting of deep spiritual interest, 
and of confession for sin, three 
theological students rose in their 
places and made short addresses, 
ambiguous in language, but meaning 
that they would follow Christ, “ but 
who are these men that we should 
follow them?” One student said 
later, privately, “We expected 
that two angels would come among 
us, but they have proven to be two 
inquisitors.” We were deeply hum- 
bled at this type of opposition to 
the Lord’s work so evidently in 
progress. On Sunday morning Mr, 
Pyke preached a sermon of great 
gentleness, but it was searching 
loving and bold in the Lord. He 
urged that no one should make the 
great mistake of losing the spiritual 
blessing that God was now waiting 
to give, because they did not like 
the vessel in which the blessing 
was brought. There was a succes- 
sion of addresses on the work of 
the Holy Spirit in converting, in 
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purifying, in strengthening, in en- 
lightening, in giving joy and hove. 
All day Sunday the Spirit was 
working in our midst with great 
power. Old roots of bitterness 
were being pulled up and committed 
to the Lord to burn up with His 
purifying fire. Many public con- 
tessions—sharp, clear and with a 
broken heart—were made, and yet 
more were made in private. Lurk. 
ing sins that had been excused by 
easy consciences now assumed large 
proportions, as they were seen to 
stand the way of hearty 
approach into the divine presence, 
Monday morning the native pastor 
of the Church, a man_ greatly 
beloved by us all, gave an address 
on the Holy Spirit that will never 
be forgotten in this Church. It 
fell as gently as the evening dew, 
but it was the dew of the Spirit, 
full of life-giving power. He had 
seen in one of our recently built 
foreign mission houses speaking 
tubes connecting the various rooms. 
He laid hold of this for an illustra- 
tion. He said there were three 
speaking tubes, through which God 
addresses us by His spirit. One is 
the Bible, through which divine 
truth is revealed to us. A second 
is the conscience of each one, wit- 
nessing to the truth of Scripture 
and emphasizing its importance and 
urgency. The third is the testi- 
mony to divine truth given by the 
lips of the servants of God who are 
set to declare to men the way of 
life and urge men to walk in it. 
Following this address Mr. Pyke 
conducted the after-meeting. The 
power of the Spirit was upon the 
entire audience. The prayers were 
short and largely the words of 
victory and hope in Christ. Nu- 
merous testimonies were given, 
confessions made and resolutions 
announced, The students who had 
set themselves agairst the Lord’s 
messengers now wakened to a rea- 
lization of the fact that they were 
setting themselves against the Lord 
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Himself and were excluding them- 
selves from the blessing that others 
were receiving. Their prayers were 
shorter, and were prayers of con- 
fession and spiritual hunger. 

Early in the meetings the Christ- 
ian women were asked to take part 
in prayer and in making known 
their wants. This was really a 
great innovation in a Church in 
China, but no one thought of the 
innovation. The spirit of unity in 
Christ was upon us, and the prayers 
of brothers and sisters went up 
together to the common throne of 
grace and source of blessings. Dur 
ing the week about twenty persons 
were received into the 
probationers. A good number will 
soon be received into the Church. 
But the importance of this work is 
not at all to be measured by addi- 
tions to the roll of Church member- 
ship. Probably not a few members 
of the Church have for the first time 
really entered into the Christian 
life. Many others who had little 
more than a name to live have now 
their first conscious experience of 
the life that is hid with Christ in 
God. When the spirit of confes- 
sion was upon the Church it was a 
matter of astonishment to the mis- 
sionaries to listen to the revelation 
of so many secret reserves standing 
in the way of a life of full consecra- 
tion to the divine will, even among 
our mature Christians. The entire 
Church has now, as it would seem, 
fixed its purpose on being “ holiness 
to the Lord.” This we dare to be- 
lieve is not a temporary enthusiasm, 
but an enthusiasm begotten of the 
spirit of the Lord. This work is 
being built upon long years of 
careful instruction in the word of 
God in the college, the theological 
school and the Church. The divine 
Interpreter has now come to reveal 
to many hearts the hidden, spiritual 
meaning of truths which had been 
long understood in the letter. We 
can only praise the Lord and com- 
mit the future to His keeping. 


class of 














God has taught us many things 
by His Spirit. He has taught us 
that the door of access to the divine 
grace is rever locked except on the 
human side, and that it is always 
thrown open to every soul that 
trulv knocl-s for entrance. He has 
also taught us that our beloved 
Chinese Christians can drink as 
deeply from the fountains of divine 
grace and love as can we who are 
set to minister to them. 

D, Z. SHEFFIELD. 
Tungchow, North China, April 7th, 1894. 


THE CHINA ‘‘ CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR.” 

This Society, which has had such 
a phenomenal growth in other lands, 
has made very considerable progress 
in China within the last two years. 
The number of “ Endeavorers” in 
the world is now considerably more 
than a million and a half. The 
visit of Dr. Clarke to China last 
year gave a great stimulus to the 
work in this country, and a national 
organization has been effected to 
further the interests of the Society. 

The officers are as follows :—Pre- 
sident, Rev. J. Stevens ; Vice-Pre- 
sidents (one for each province) ; 
Gen-ral Secretary, Rev. W. P. 
Bentley ; Z'reaswrer, G. McIntosh, 
Esq. There are three Correspond- 
ing Secretaries :—Rev, G. Cornwell, 
of Chefoo, for North China; Miss 
Laura White, of Chinkiang, for 
Central China; and Rev. A. A. 
Fulton, of Cauton, for South China. 
Any of these will cheerfully answer 
any inquiries in regard to the work. 

The other officers (as above) and 
the Executive Committee are locat- 
ed in Shanghai, as the most central 
position, 

The First Annual Meeting and 
Convention ever held in China will 
be held in Shanghai next June, 
23rd, 24th and 25th. All the lead- 
ing Endeavor workers have been 
invited to be present, and many of 
tue 1 will take part in the pro- 
gramme. During the three days’ 
session there will be addresses, 
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papers, sermons, a mass meeting 
and reports from the field. All 
officers and others chosen as dele- 
gates will please send their names 
to Mrs. T, Richard, Shanghai, and 
they will be entertained during the iH] 
Convention. All others interested | 
in Endeavor work are coidially 

invited to be present and participate 
in the proceedings of each day. 


—_——_- —— 








i 
i} 
ANNOTATED SCRIPTURES. 
70 the Editor of I} 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” i} 
C. I. M., Shanghai, 24th April, 1894, i 
Dear Sir: Ihave just received the 
enclosed important letter from Dr. 
Wright, conveying the decision of 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety and the American Bible Society 
to accede to the wishes of the Shang- | 
hai General Missionary Conference 
with regard to supplying “ sum- 
maries, headings and brief explana- 
tions to the Scriptures.” I am i 
sure very general satisfaction will 
be felt by the missionary body that 
such a conclusion has been arrived 
at. 
I remain, 
Yours very truly, Hi | 
J. W. STEVENSON. 





British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, 

London, E. C., March 15, 1894. 
Dear Mr. StEvENson: You will be 
glad to hear, and the missionaries 
will be glad to know, that the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
and the American Bible Society 
have, after long and earnest con- 
sideration, practically adopted the 
resolution of the Shanghai Con- } 
ference with regard to ‘the need 
of summaries, headings and brief 
explanations to the Scriptures.” 

The two Societies have not for- 
mulated their decisions in exactly 
the same terms, but they both 
substantially sanction the produc- 
tion of editions on the lines laid 
down by the united missionaries in 
Shanghai. The explanations of 
terms, headings, etc., are to be 
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submitted to the Societies for ap- 
proval before publication. 

The question of carrying out the 
decision of the Conference, approv- 
ed by the Bible Societies, presses ; 
and while I hesitate to urge the 
brethren who are already heavy- 
Jaden with their own incessant 
duties, in addition to the work of 
translation, I cannot avoid laying 
the burden at their door. The Bible 
Societies, as the servants of the mis- 
sionaries, are ready to publish the 
editions authoritatively demanded. 

I think it is desirable to make a 
beginning, and might it not be 
done with one or more of the 
Gospels of the new version? The 
translators might hand over parts 
of the work completed to the 
committee who are to provide the 
explanations, and small tentative 
editions might be published with 
a view to the testing of the work. 
It would be an advantage to the 
new version to be accompanied by 
explanatory renderings, and it would 
be helpful to the translators to have 
a part of their work criticised before 
completing the whole. 

Should the translators, however, 
be unwilling to bring on their work 
piecemeal I do not see any reason 
why the explanatory readings 
should not be published with an 
interim edition of the old version. 
The readings could afterwards be 
shifted to the new when required. 

I earnestly trust that the Execu- 
tive Committee will proceed as soon 
as practicable to select the com- 
mittee for the preparation of the 
brief summaries, etc., so urgently 
desired. 

I am, dear Mr. Stevenson, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. Wricut. 


PRESENTATION OF NEW TESTAMENT TO THE 
EMPRESS-DOWAGER ON HER 
APPROACHING SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY. 

The following sums have been 
fo] 
received for the above object :—- 
Apl. 10, per Rev. F. L. H. Pott, $6.00 
i 7 


,, N.iss Dodson - 6.8745 
16, ,, Rev. E.S. Little -  .d0 
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Apl. 17, per MissJulia Bonafield $1.00 








Miss Mitchell - - 6.10 
18, ,, Miss Downing - - 2.00 
Mrs. Couling - 1.00 
A C’tian lady, S’hai 2.00 
20, 5, Mrs. Davis(Soochew) 1.00 
» Mrs. Soong - - - 1.00 
» Mrs. Price - - 1.00 
» Rev. W. J. Hunnex 10.00 
21, ,, Mrs. Garritt- - - 3.304 
», Miss Britton. - - 4.60 
22, 5, Mrs. Jackson - - 7.70 
23, ,, Miss McKechnie - 7.00 
»,» Miss Cogdal- - - 5.93 
Total $67.01 4 
Mary Ricuarp, 
How. Treasurer. 
MISSION HAND-BOOK FOR CHINA. 
Circular. 
Dear Broruer: The need of a 


Mission Hand-book for China, which 
shall be both a record of past pro- 
gress and a suggestive stimulus to 
future effort, has been felt by many 
It is now proposed to prepare such 
a hand-book and have it ready 
at the beginning of 1895, midway 
between our great Decennial Con- 
ferences. 

The general outline of the hand- 
book will be as follows :— 

T. A sketch of the leading fea- 
tures in the spread of the great 
religions of the world. 

IT. A sketch of the leading fea- 
tures in the history of Christian 
missions in the world, especially in 
China, 

III. The strength and weakness 
of the various non-Christian reli- 
gions in China. 

IV. Other matters of general in- 
terest to missionaries. 

V. Sketch reports of various mis- 
sions covering, as in India, the 
following :— 

1. Mission Work anrong the Masses. 

a. Evangelistic in streets and 

chapels. 
. Evangelistic in country tours. 
Evangelistic at fairs. 
1. House to house visitation. 
Interviews with devout non- 

Christian leaders. 

J. Lectures to mandarins, school- 
masters, etc. 
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2. Mission Work among Native 
Christians. 

a. Preaching and pastoral over- 
sight. 

b. Sunday-schools. 

c. Meetings for united prayer. 

d. Christian Endeavor. 

e. Philanthrovic work of the 
Church for the azed, blind, 
deaf, dumb, poor and op- 
pressed, famines, etc. 

J. Institutions for training mis- 
sion agents. 

g- Self-support—wages of teach- 
ers, pastors, native assistants. 

3. Mission Work among Children. 
a. Boys’ schools—Day & Boarding. 
b. Girls’schools—Day & Boarding. 
4. Mission Work among Young Men. 

a. Bible classes. 

b. Higher education in schools 
and colleges. 

c. Lectures to students. [schools. 

d, Industrial and commercial 

e Y.M.C. A. 

5. Mission Work among Women. 

a. Evangelistic meetings. 

6. Training classes. 

c. Industrial classes. 

d. Higher education. 

6. Mission Work among the Sick. 

a. Hospitals. 

b. Dispensaries. 

c. Visits to the sick at home. 

d. Preaching to and comforting 
the sick. 

e. Opium refuges. 

Medical students. 

Mission Work by Christian 

Interature. 
a. Scriptures, 

b. Other Christian books, tracts 
and magazines. 

c. Depéts. 

d, Colporteurs. 

e. Reading rooms and circulating 
libraries, 

J. Translators and authors, for- 
eign and native. 

8. Present Problems and Outlook. 
9. Any other Remarks. 

VI. Statistics—Evangelistic, edu- 

cational, medical and liserary. 

VII. A series of maps to illus- 
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trate distribution of mission forces. 

VIII. Bibliography—English and 
Chinese. 

IX. Statistical summary. 

X. Index. 

Feeling persuaded that the lead- 
ing missionaries everywhere will 
readily co-operate we take the 
liberty of asking you if you will be 
so kind as to furnish a sketch- 
report of the leading features of 
your mission in China from the 
beginning till now, but not to 
extend, as a rule, over 4 pp. of the 
REcORDER, otherwise it will not be 
a hand-book but a history. The 
smaller younger missions may re- 
quire only a page or two. Give 
Jacts: be terse, and thus simplify 
the editing. Put dates of the 
commencement or new departure of 
any branch of work. Several out- 
lines of various missions were pub- 
lished in the REcORDER some years 
ago, but what was done was not 
uniform. For convenience of easy 
comparison we svggest that the 
various departments of missionary 
work in each mission be treated in 
the order given under Part V, 
numbering 1, 2, 3, etc. Very few 
missions have work in all depart- 
ments; where there is no special 
work in any line make no remarks 
but pass on to next number. 

Could you kindly arrange for 
filling up the enclosed statistical 
schedules with statistics for 1893, 
or the very latest you have, with 
date affixed, and for the marking 
of the stations on the map. 

Should you find it impossible to 
undertake the above, instead of 
writing to say that you cannot do 
it, to save time lost in correspond- 
ence will you kindly persuade the 
best and most likely man in your 
mission to do it, or get your mis- 
sion to appoint him to do the work 
and give us his name and address. 

We shall also be exceedingly 
thankful if you can send or have 
sent to us the sketch-report and 
the statistical schedules and maps 
filled up within two months from 
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receipt of this circular, as much 
time after receipt of these will be 
required for arranging them, and 
those who are bringing out this 
hand-book can only devote their 
leisure time to it. 

Enclosed herewith please find ex- 
tra copies of this circular for those 
who help you in the work. 

Kindly address the report and 
statistics as follows :— 

1. All sketch-reports to the Rev. 
Timothy Richard, Quinsan Road, 
Shanghai. 

2. The evangelistic statistical 
schedules to the Rev. G. F. Fitch, 
Mission Press, Shanghai. 

3. The educational statistical 
schedules to the Rev. W. B. Bonnell, 
10 Woosung Road, Shanghai. 

4. The medical statistical sche- 
dules to the Rev. W. P. Bentley, 
Miller Road, Shanghai. 
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5. The maps to Mr. G. McIntosh, 
Mission Press, Shanghai. 

Special writers will be asked to 
contribuce some of the articles. 

If each brother will exert him- 
self to give us an early report in 
the order suggested we shall do our 
utmost to classify and publish at the 
earliest opportunity, so that each 
mission may have the benetit of the 
hi. iovy and statistics of the others. 

Any suggestions that would tend 
to make the hand-book more gene- 
rally useful will be most thankfully 
received, as we are anxious to make 
it the most perfect of its kind in 
any mission field. 

We remain, dear brethren, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. P. BENTLEY. 
W. B. BonNELL. 
G. F. Fitcn. 
Shanghai, March, 1894. 


G. McIntosu. 
T. RicHARD. 


——————— >= 
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BIRTHS. 


At Ta-li-fu, on 8th Nov., 1893, the wife 
of Mr. J. Smiru, C. I. M., of a son, 
At Amoy, on April 19th, the wife of 
FREDERICK R. Jonnson, of the Na- 
tional Bible Society of Scotland, of a 

son, 

At Nanking, on 22nd April, the wife of 
Rev. Wa. Remrry Hunt, of Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Hankow, on March 3]st, by the Rev. 
Griffith John, D.D., JAMES WALForD 
Hart, of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, Chungking, to Mary Harris, 
of the London Missionary Society, 
Hankow. 

Ar Hankow, Mr. Joun G. NEtson, to 
Miss C. Cartson, both of C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, 3rd April, Mr. Joser Ben- 
DER, to Miss ScHNUTGEN, of C. I, M. 
At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on April 
6th, by the Rev. H. C. Hodges, M.A., 
Mr. G. 8. Woovwarp, to Miss NELLIE 

Brown, both of C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 


Ar Wuchang, on the 14th April, of 
dysentery, JAMES WALForp Hant, of 


the London Mission, Chungking, aged 
34 years. 

At Shanghai, on the 29th April, 1894, 
Elder Loo Kiune-pone, Compradore of 
the Presbyterian Mission Press, aged 
sixty-one years. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, on 12th April, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan Kay and family (re- 
turned), Mr. Lars. H. E. Linper and 
Miss E. L. P. Kumm, for C. I. M.; 
also, Pastor J. A. RINELL and wife and 
Miss A. Hoxtz, for Swed. Bap. Mis- 
sion, Shantung. 

At Shanghai, 17th April, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Hupson TayLor (retvrned), Miss 
GERALDINE GUINNESS (returned) and 
Miss VAN Lear, for C. I. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, 7th April, Rev. and 
Mrs. Futton and family, Irish Pres. 
Mission, Misses WrBsTER and Ross, 
Archdeacon and Mrs. Mov Lr, also Miss 
Mow Lg, Rev. W. 8. MouLE and Bishop 
and Mrs, Movtes, C. M. S., for Eng- 
land. sa 

From Shanghai, April 14th, Miss Kina- 
HAN, of C. I. M., for England. 

From Shanghai, 21st April, Rev. J. Jack- 
son, of American Presby. Mission, for 


U.S. A. 





